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Emerson’s Declaration of Independence 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


Professor of English, West Virginia Wesleyan College 


This article dealing with the necessity for 
intellectual independence on the part of pupils 
and teachers is another in a series of studies of 
basic problems in preparation for teaching. 


Every schoolboy knows, or at least ought 
to know, that the Declaration of Independence 
which was signed in Philadelphia on July 4, 
1776, came from the well-stored mind and gifted 
pen of Thomas Jefferson. But the same term 
in a modified form was applied more than fifty 
years later to another noble plea for human 
freedom. It was on the 31st of August, 1837, 
that Ralph Waldo Emerson, a comparatively 
unknown, free-lance, pulpitless young preacher 
from the historic town of Concord delivered the 
annual Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard Col- 
lege. The title which Emerson gave his address 
was The American Scholar, but he was more in- 
terested in the man than he was in the scholar. 

This young Emerson, thirty-four years of age 
at the time, did not have his eyes in the back of 
his head. He thought not in terms of yesterday 
but of today and tomorrow. Not everybody who 
heard his oration was enthusiastic. Good 
Brother John Pierce of Brookline (Harvard 
1793), an indefatigable attendant and note- 
taker of Harvard occasions, spoke for his gen- 
eration when he characterized it as being in 
“the misty, dreamy, unintelligible style of 
Swedenborg, Coleridge, and Carlyle.” 

But this is only a part of the picture. James 
Russell Lowell, a youth of eighteen at the time 
the address was delivered, said thirty years 
later that the occasion was made notable by 
what Emerson said and that it was “an event 
without any former parallel in our literary an- 
nals, a scene to be always in the memory for its 
picturesqueness and its inspiration. What 
crowded and breathless aisles, what windows 
clustering with eager heads, what enthusiasm 
of approval, what grim silence of foregone dis- 
sent.” Oliver Wendell Holmes, ten years older 
than Lowell, has said: “That grand oration was 
our intellectual declaration of independence. 
-.. No listener ever forgot that Address, and 
among all the noble utterances of the speaker 
it may be questioned if one ever contained more 
truth in language like that of immediate inspi- 
ration.” 

There are those who, without reading Emer- 
Son, have gotten the impression that he is like 


the preacher of whom one of his congregation 
remarked, “He dives deep, stays down long, 
and comes up dry.” On the contrary he is highly 
readable. And he belongs not only to his own 
generation but to ours as well. 


Like all real literature, The American Scholar 
is worth reading more than once. Its outline is 
simple and its thought for the most part clear. 
Emerson began by saying that the scholar is 
man thinking, and that the chief means of his 
education are nature, books, and action. Na- 
ture, understood rightly, will teach him that the 
laws of the universe are also the laws of his own 
mind. He thinks of books as the voice of the 
past. Their purpose is not to make people book- 
worms but independent thinkers. And he em- 
phasized action because character is developed 
through action. 

One of Emerson’s greatest and best-known 
essays is the one entitled ‘“‘Self-reliance.”’ In it 
we read: “Trust thyself; every heart vibrates 
to that iron string.” ‘“Whoso would be a man 
must be a nonconformist.” ‘What I must do, 
is all that concerns me, not what the people 
think.” “There is a time in every man’s educa- 
tion when he arrives at the conviction that envy 
is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that he 
must take himself for better, for worse, as his 
portion.” This special stress is also in evidence 
in The American Scholar, where it is utilized 
as a warning to Americans to cease being domi- 
nated by the culture of Europe. ‘We have 
listened too long,” said Emerson, “‘to the courtly 
muses of Europe.” And he sounds a challenge 
in the words: “We will walk on our own feet; 
we will work with our own hands; we will speak 
our own minds.” 

In the section of The American Scholar deal- 
ing with nature there is a vein of genuine, 
sincere, unforgettable prose-poetry. Emerson 
wrote poetry as well as prose, and his verse is 
more highly regarded now than it was by his 
own generation. It must be admitted, though, 
that it was sometimes halting. He lacked what 
we call “ear.” In his boyhood days he once went 
to singing school and was told that it would be 
just as well if he did not come back. But in 
spite of this musical deficiency in the man him- 
self, he was a real poet, and nowhere do we 
find better evidence of this than in Nature, 
the little book which he published in 1836, the 
year before he delivered his famous Phi Beta 
Kappa address. 














In Nature we find much of the best o 
son, although it took thirteen years to 
of an edition of five hundred copies. 
pages we find foregleams of much that 
later. In the following we find the 
thought of the emphasis on nature v 
stressed the next year in The American . 
“All things with which we deal, preac 
What is a farm but a mute gospel? T 
and the wheat, weeds and plants, blig 
insects, sun—it is a sacred emblem f 
first furrow of spring to the last stac 
the snow of winter overtakes in the fi 
The American Scholar he states with les 
and more clarity that the laws of nat 
the laws of man’s mind and that natur 
most important influence in the moldin 
character and personality. 


Probably the most arresting though 
discussion in The American Scholar of t 
as exemplified on the printed page, is | 
tence to the effect that “Books are the 
things, well-used; abused, among the 
In Emerson’s day, as in ours, there w 
sons who believed that that which w 
put in print was the final truth, and that 
dared to disagree with it was commi 
cardinal intellectual sin. Emerson dea 
this intellectual inadequacy in one of h 
famous passages: “Meek young men g 
in libraries, believing it their duty to 
the views which Cicero, which Locke, 
Bacon, have given; forgetful that Cicero 
and Bacon were only young men in li 
when they wrote the books.” The result 
an idolatry of that which was found wit 
covers of a book interfered with origina] 
vitality of thought. Books should 
thought rather than serve as a substit 
it. We only know what we have lear: 
ourselves. All that goes into a dea 
speedily dies. He who unthinkingly ré« 
the thoughts of others will always be a: 
lectual adolescent. 

Emerson’s third thought is that actio1 
of the most potent factors in the devel 
of the thinking man. He teaches that t 
dent should be covetous of opportunit 
activity. Life, after all, is man’s most ef 
teacher. “Drudgery, calamity, exaspe 
want are instructors in eloquence and wi 
“Only so much do I know as I have lived 
perience is the raw material out of whi 
sonality and character are built. The ; 


is not primarily a man of action, but if ! 


is barren of all direct contact with the far 
factory, and the. market place there is 
make-up a weakness which no amount of 
ing can overcome. Often, as we listen to 
speakers, we have occasion to think of 
son’s words: “Instantly we know whose 
are loaded with life, and whose not.” 
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There is an incidental idea of high signifi- 
cance to which Emerson here devotes a para- 
graph. It has to do with the relation between 
a man’s language and his range of experience. 
He says: “If it were only for a vocabulary the 
scholar should be covetous of action. Life is 
our dictionary.” He amplifies this thought by 
remarking that years spent in “country labors” 
and “the insight into trades and manufactures” 
and the various practical contacts of busy life 
deepen one’s perceptions and enhance his skill 
in expressing himself. 


In most histories of American philosophy 
there are, at least, a few pages devoted to Emer- 
son. He was not, however, primarily a _ phi- 
losopher. Neither are we to look upon him as 
a preacher, although he was for three years 
minister of the “Second Church” of Boston. We 
can best think of him in the words of Matthew 
Arnold as “the friend and aider of those who 
would live in the spirit.’”” Some of his noblest 
words of moral truth and inspiration are found 
in The American Scholar: “Character is higher 
than intellect.” ‘A great soul will be strong to 
live, as well as strong to think.” “The world 
is his who can see through its pretensions. What 
deafness, what stone-blind custom, what over- 
grown error you behold is there by sufferance 
—by your sufference. See it to be a lie, and you 
have already dealt it its mortal blow.” 


As such ringing words show, Emerson was 
concerned .not only with the development of 
the scholar but also with his duties. He believed 
that the man of books owed a deep obligation to 
his fellow men. He held that most of the 
scholar’s duties were comprised in self-trust, 
that he should hold to his belief that a popgun 
is a popgun, though the ancient and honorable 
of the earth hold it to be the crack of doom. He 
should be free and brave. “The office of the 
scholar is to cheer, to raise, and to guide men 
by showing them facts amidst appearance. ... 
And whatsoever new verdict Reason from her 
inviolable seat pronounces on the passing men 
and events of today—this he shall hear and 
promulgate.” 
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Getting the Habit of Hell 


THE assassins and the hangmen do their jobs. 
But what is as frightful as the assassins’ deeds 
and the horror of racist extermination is the 
inaction of those who might act and the indiffer- 
ence of many decent people. Every morning 
they read in their newspapers accounts of new 
atrocities as regularly as they eat their break- 
fasts. They heave a sigh of indignation and go 
on to other news. They have gotten into the 
habit. This getting the habit of hell is one of 
the invisible crimes perpetrated on_ souls 
throughout the world by Nazi racism.—Jacques 
Maritain, The Commonweal, June 4, 1943. 
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We Come to God’s Table 





By R. P. Marshall 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Brooksville, Fla. 


This is another in a series of articles dealing 
with basic beliefs and practices of The Meth- 
odist Church. 


ly most Methodist Churches the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper is celebrated once a month; 
in some, this great occasion comes only once in 
three months. There is considerable variation 
in the manner of reception, the actions of the 
minister, and the method of giving the Bread 
and Cup. But all Methodist ministers, if they 
are true to their ordination vow, use the same 
ritual words of consecration, and all are care- 
ful to surround the occasion with appropriate 
reverence and dignity. 


There are persons who seem to think that it 
is religious to be informal to the point of absurd- 
ity in religious meetings, but these same per- 
sons will not enjoy participating in a hap- 
hazardly conducted commencement exercise or 
lodge meeting. Our fear of “formality” is a 
holdover from Post-Reformation days when the 
extreme Protestants failed to heed the advice of 
Martin Luther and threw out the old liturgy of 
the Church in favor of a service which the min- 
ister made up as he went. 


But Methodism has never adopted the ways 
of the enthusiastic sects. No matter how fervent 
have been our camp meetings and revivals, we 
have always held to the beauty and dignity of 
the Communion Ritual and the various forms 
for baptism, marriage, and burial of the dead. 
All Hymnals contain the Ritual, and all min- 
isters are bound by their sacred promise to use 
these forms. 


Let us look at the Ritual as found in the 
Hymnal and the Book of Worship. There are 
two orders given. The second is for use at the 
close of the regular morning worship, and is 
the one used by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for nearly a hundred years, and by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, since the di- 
vision of 1844 to the Uniting Conference in 
1939. This order was given us by John Wesley 
In the first Prayer Book, called The Sunday 
Service, at the founding of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America in 1784, and was taken 
from the Book of Common Prayer. Wesley 
abridged it somewhat and changed the words a 


bit here and there, but made no radical depar- 
tures. This order begins with the offering, and 
supposes that the minister has just concluded 
his sermon. Following the offering, the invita- 
tion is given, and the Prayer of Confession is 
said by the minister and the people, and the 
service proceeds. 


Order Number One is a full service, and is to 
be preferred; for it allows more time for the 
various elements and avoids the impression that 
the Lord’s Supper is tacked on at the end of the 
service. It also follows the Book of Common 
Prayer, and contains much of the material 
omitted by Wesley, who devised the shorter 
service for the convenience of persons who were 
not properly equipped to carry out the full 
ritual. 

Many ministers omit the reading of the Ten 
Commandments and substitute the Summary 
of the Law as given by Jesus. The choir some- 
times sings the response printed in black type; 
otherwise the congregation reads the words. 
The responsive reading may be omitted, but the 
two lessons, the Epistle and the Gospel, should 
always be read. We hear too little Bible read- 
ing in our churches today. It is a beautiful old 
custom to stand for the reading of the Gospe!. 

The Apostles’ Creed follows, while the people 
stand and recite the words with heads erect and 
eyes open. It is not a prayer, but a statement of 
belief. We may not express our fajth in exactly 
these words today, but the essentials of the 
Creed are the essentials of Christianity. Say 
them reverently and proudly, remembering the 
millions of Christians who are repeating them 
with you. 

Now the minister goes to the Communion 
Table or to the Altar (if your church is ar- 
ranged in traditional style) and, facing the 
people, reads one or more of the sentences. He 
then meets the ushers at the foot of the chancel 
steps and gives to them the plates. He may or 
may not say a short prayer here. The choir 
sings an offertory anthem, or the organist plays, 
while the offering is received. Then it is brought 
to the minister, who takes it and reverently 
places it on the Holy Table, while the people sing 
the response. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 17] 
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In THE DAYS when automobiles wer 
coming into general use, one of our neig 
an elderly man who was much: nearer s« 
than forty, purchased a beautiful and po\ 
six-cylinder motor car. The first day t! 
attempted to drive it, when he returned 
and drove into the garage, he stepped, b) 
take, upon the accelerator instead of the 

release, and in a fraction of a split secon 
driven through a brick wall. The vehicl 
across the alley and landed amid a tans 
twisted wire fence in the middle of his 1 
bor’s chicken pen. 


This man’s experience with technical | 
represents the least tragic of the possibl« 
sequences that lie just around the corn¢ 
the American people. We shall be forti 
indeed, if in the exhilaration of our new 
quired power in world affairs, we do no 
worse than to plunge through a few brick 
and scatter confusion in the chicken pe 
our world neighborhood. 


“Power corrupts,” wrote Lord Acton. 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” The 
pel of Luke suggests a far more ominous ve 
of our predicament. No one can come to p 
without facing both responsibility and ter 
tion. Even Jesus was not exempt: 


The devil took him up, and showed h 
all the kingdoms of the world in a mom: 
of time, and said to him, “To you I will g 
all this authority and their glory; for 
has been delivered to me, and I give it 
whom I will. If you, then, will worship n 
it shall all be yours.” 


It is more than passing strange that we 
found ourselves so prone to accept the tem; 
statement as valid truth. It would be dif 
to enumerate the number of times that 
have built up a sober argument to sustairz 
thesis that God has surrendered the wor 
the rule of Satan. We miss one of the esse 
points in this story of the temptation of J 


the Mount of Temptation 
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Editor, Adult Publications 


This claim is made by the tempter. It is of the 
very nature of evil that it is false in its prem- 
ises, deceptive in its promises, and terribly 
tragic in its outcomes. 


We cannot escape the conviction that there is 
something divinely providential in the way in 
which the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica have been thrust into this position of para- 
mount power in world affairs. But we must have 
the humility and the spiritual understanding 
to recognize this, our day of visitation. 


ADULT TEACHER and Adult Student present 
this month a Learning for Life course on 
“America’s New World Leadership,” written by 
the able and stimulating professor of history 
at Dartmouth College, Earl Cranston. The 
course will repay any student’s careful reading. 
It offers to classes of adults an opportunity to 
think together, under the competent guidance 
of a seasoned student of history who ap- 
proaches his task from the point of view of a 
convinced and uncompromising Christian, about 
some of the challenging opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities that God has thrust upon our 
nation. 








“Pioneer Mother,” by A. Philmister Proctor, 
sculptor, stands in Penn Valley Park, Kansas 
City, Missouri. This statue was presented to the 
people of Kansas City by Howard Vanderslice. 
The inscription reads: 


Whither thou goest, I will go 
Where thou lodgest, I will lodge 
Thy people shall be my people 
And thy God my God. 


The adventurous, pioneering spirit of the 
founders and builders of our nation has led the 
United States to a place of world leadership. 
Moral courage and devotion to principles of free- 
dom are a part of our spiritual heritage. (Photo 
by H. Armstrong Roberts.) 


Learning for Life Course 
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America’s New World 


Leadership 





By H. D. Bollinger 


Secretary, Department, of Student Work, 
General Board of Education 


July 4: THE PIONEER SPIRIT 
IN AMERICA 


SCRIPTURE: GENESIS 11:31 through 12:5. 


The purpose of the course of four lessons is to 
help us to appreciate the fact that the United States 
has been placed in the forefront of leadership among 
the nations of the world. This carries with it enor- 
mous responsibility for world reconstruction, world 
security, and world community. 








It will be necessary, of course, to trace the steps 
by which we came to this great new position of 
leadership. In so doing, we will want to come to a 
new appreciation of our cultural and religious heri- 
tage. Furthermore, as Christians we ought to reach 
a new sense of moral and religious obligation as a 
people to the rest of mankind. It is entirely possible 
that God has called us to a time and place in history 
wherein the practice on our part of Christian stew- 
ardship would save the day for civilization. 

Earl Cranston (Adult Student) opens the series 
with his statement on “The Pioneer Spirit in Amer- 
ica.”’” He points out for us that which we many times 
forget, namely, the great background of our spirit- 
ual heritage is grounded deep in the Hebrew religion 
and the Christian faith. It is important to note that 
we Americans have an adventurous, pioneering 
spirit. From its background in the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition, this pioneering spirit has been evi- 
denced in that grand adventure of freedom that has 
produced for us those spiritual elements of our life 
which we now possess. ‘All this is in background for 
Cranston to say that which we now must impera- 
tively realize. All the greatness of our past now 
gathers up into one mighty challenge to a new ad- 
venture of the spirit. Our new adventure of faith 
is beyond our own land to God’s kingdom of all na- 
tions and peoples. We suggest that this be carefully 
examined in the study of Cranston’s material 
(Adult Student). 

In teaching this lesson a word of warning should 
be heeded. When we study the great heritage of 
our beloved land there is altogether too strong a 
tendency to whoop it up in a selfish form of boast- 
ful patriotism. It is too easy to pat ourselves on the 
back; realize how good God has been to us; and 
pity other peoples who have not been as fortunate 
as we have. This form of national self-praise is the 
exact opposite of what today’s lesson teaches. Let 
us try to bring out clearly that true patriotism loves 
not one’s country less but mankind more. We Ameri- 
cans are called out of our isolationist days of the 
past to a great new adventure of world respon- 
sibility, opportunity, and service. 


Questions for Discussion 


Is it an adventure to be an American? Why? 
What do you think was or is the most adventurous 
period of American History? Why? What did those 
periods contribute to our national life? 

What are some of the adventurous periods in the 
development of our religion? The Scripture lesson 
can be used as an example of one of these. Discuss 
the significance of each as it is mentioned. What 
are some of the Christian adventures that have 
helped build up our country? What are some of the 
freedoms enjoyed by Americans? How were they 
achieved? How can they be taken for granted? Will 
they continue? How can they be secured? What 
responsibilities do they involve? 

What is our ideal for the world? What are the 
“techniques of dignity, cooperation, peace, and 
mutual respect”? (Adult Student) How can they be 
achieved ? 


“Pioneer Mother” by Allan True. From a mural in the 
State Capitol, Jefferson City, Missouri. (Official Guide 
of the Missouri State Capitol Building.) 
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destroy human life and happ 


July 11: SPIRITUAL CHOICES 


SEE MAP ON INSIDE BACK COVER 


SCRIPTURE: DEUTERONOMY 30:11-15, 19b. 


It ought to be a rather simple matter to be a 
person. What is hard about getting right with 
keeping one’s life clean, and setting out to do g« 

In answer, perhaps it could be said that if it ' 
a matter only of one’s individual life, it woul 
comparatively easy. After all, status quo good 
is attractive in its simplicity. That is why s 
people are “good” so quickly. (Let us be grat 
for all the goodness in the world even if for s 
people it is simple, easy, and “status quo-like.”’ ) 

What then causes the problems of life? Wh 
genuine Christian living difficult? The answer co 
in our relationships with other people. It is w 
we practice our Christian ideals that problems ar 
If Jesus had remained in a carpenter shop in N: 
reth, life would have been rather easy for him, 























y a Brotherhood of Nations?”—-From Jose Maria Sert’s mur- 
venter, which represent the stamping out of the forces that 
ss and the development of powers that conserve human life. 


ND DECISIVE MINORITIES 


he went to Jerusalem and dealt with people all the 
way. 

It is a mark of spiritual genius to know where the 
cutting edge of moral living is. This is true both 
for individuals and for society. It is hard enough 
to discover in an individual life and still more dif- 
ficult to discern in groups. That is why some of the 
material in this lesson will seem out of place to 
some people. For example, what difference does it 
make how our country treated conscientious objec- 
tors and Japanese-Americans during the war? What 
has that got to do with our moral growth as a na+ 
tion? Let us keep this in mind as we examine Cran- 
ston’s material (Adult Student). 

There are certain points in this material for help- 
ing us to understand this particular lesson on spirit- 
ual choices and decisive minorities in the total gen- 
eral setting of a series on America’s new world 
leadership. 


Learning for Life Course 














The first point is to realize that ‘individuals and 
nations grow on the basis of moral choice. 


The second point is to realize that the meaning 
and greatness of their growth is in direct proportion 
to the rightness of the choices made. Another way 
of saying this is that there is a moral purpose and 
structure in the universe, and persons and groups 
grow as they decide to live in harmony with the real 
nature of reality. 


Perhaps the third point we ought to note is the 
fact that in the heritage of America there is a rich 
tradition of moral choice. 


The fourth point, and one that we are in danger 
of missing, is that the spiritual fiber of our nation 
is now being affected by the way we treat minority 
groups. The growing edge of spiritual life is in 
the moral choices we make with reference to minori- 
ties in our midst. The true test of the spiritual 
power of democracy is in the way we treat our own 
people no matter who they are or what they do. 
If there is a racial group being denied real democ- 
racy and real freedom, the moral growth of our 
nation is being thereby stunted. 

Probably the greatest test before us at the present 
time is the way in which we deal with the issue of 
communism. Cranston is right in urging us to be 
rational, calm, clear-headed, and steady on the 
subject. 


Above all, let us realize that the best way to meet 
the challenge of a growing ideology like communism 




































“The United States is the home of many minorities 
whose potentiality for either creativity or disintegration 
is great. ... The American majority must be on guard 
lest in some well-meant effort to save democracy, they 
deny to any minority ... the liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution and laws of the land.”—Pupil’s Ma- 
terial, Adult Student. 
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“Indian Girl in White Ceremonial Blanket” by 
Henri (Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
Within recent months, many people of the 
States have been awakened to the plight of the . 
can Indian through the revelation of the des 
poverty of the Navajos—the result of a history 
fair treatment which has stifled the potentialit 
the group. We are particularly indebted to the N 
for their invaluable service as radio telephone 
tors during World War II. 


is to meet it with the aggressive practice of 
which is precious to us, namely, democracy. 


Questions for Discussion 


What are some of the significant minority g 
found in America today? What are some of 
ways in which they have not always received 
treatment by the majority? Bring this discu 
close to home by considering the particular min 
group in your community. 

How ought we to treat American commun 
What is the best way for keeping communism : 
from America? In what kind of situation does 
munism grow? What does hysteria and excite! 
do to the problem? How can the treatmen 
minorities prevent communism in America? 

What is the moral basis for our choices in 1 
matters? Is democracy more moral than 
munism? How? Why? Does it make any differ 


what we choose now? How can the individual A: 


ican Christian influence the choices? What oy 
tunities do we have in our everyday life in 
community to promote better relations 
various groups? 
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Conversion 

SINCE our persuasion by the Word, .. . we who 
once used magical arts dedicate ourselves to the 
good and unbegotten God; we who valued above all 
things the acquisition of wealth and possessions 
now bring what we have into a common stock and 
communicate to everyone in need; we who hated 
and destroyed one another, and on account of their 
different manners would not share the same hearth 
with men of another tribe, now since the coming of 
Christ live on intimate terms with them, and pray 
for our enemies and endeavour to persuade those 
who hate us to live according to the good precepts of 
Christ, so that they may become partakers with us 
of the same joyful hope. .’—Justin Martyr, 
Apology (A.D. 150.) 


wo OS Cf 


Seeking an Excuse 

How many have not asked, “What is truth?” and 
secretly hoped that it would be a long time before 
the truth came so close to them that it would in that 
very moment decide what it was their duty to do 
at once. When the Pharisee “in order to justify 
himself” asked, “Who is my neighbor?” he certainly 
thought that it would call for a long investigation, 
that it would perhaps require a very long time, and 
even then perhaps would end with the admission that 
it would be impossible to define with absolute ac- 
curacy the concept ‘“‘neighbor’—and this was ex- 
actly why he had asked the question, in order to 
find an excuse for wasting time, in order to justify 
himself. But God takes the wise in their own fool- 
ishness, and Christ took the questioner captive in 
the answer which included the task.—Soren Kierke- 
gaard, Works of Love. Translated by David F. 


Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swenson, Princeton 
University Press. 


Religious News Service 
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Crusade for Christ scholarships have enabled many 
talented leaders to come to United States for additional 
training. Studying at Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee, during the fall quarter, 
1947, were: (left to right) Chanda Christdas, India; 
Dorothy Den, China; Ada Luke, India; Dr. Samuel 
Lee, China; Mr. and Mrs. Hock Hin Chew, Malaya; 
Sunshine Berggren, Norway; Hilda Keng, China; Ju- 


aaen 


chien Tseng, China; Diana Chu, China; Edna Tsai, 
China; Louise Hwang, China; Margaret Campbell, 
Canada; Monico Forssell, Finland; Eva Shipstone, 
India; Akilla Zaidi, Algeria; Lois Wang, China; Ruth 
Bender, Brazil; Rosa Romano, Brazil; Sarah Hung, 
China; Julia Albricias, Spain; Ung-Pao Woo, China. 
There were also students from Argentina, Chile, Uru- 
guay, Korea, and Germany. 


July 18: BROADENING AMERICA’S RELIGIOUS HERITAGE 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 10:9-16. 


It is well that we keep in mind that this series of 
lessons is about America’s new world leadership. 
This latter does not arise from nowhere. It comes 
from a definite background of experience. We have 
seen that this was rooted in the actual religious 
concepts on which our nation was founded. 

It is also necessary to note that our present world 
leadership comes out of a cumulative experience. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this is the mission- 
ary enterprise and the extent to which American 
churches engaged in it. There has been in our his- 
tory a visible evidence of our world interest in 
others. While it has been traditionally difficult to 
get some American Christians interested in mis- 
sions, our church people have, for the most part, 
been missionary-minded. 

The missionary movement of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has had to face some real prob- 
lems both from the standpoint of financial support 
from home and the numerous difficult and practical 
problems on the field. Not the least of these has 
been the fact that people mixed western civilization 
with the Christianity of missions. For ‘example, 
someone facetiously pointed out that we sent on the 
same boat to the Far East machinery, missionaries, 
cigarettes, whisky, and Bibles. 

Furthermore, our own government seemed to abet 
this mixture of western “civilization” and Chris- 
tianity by engaging in some policies abroad which, 
to say the least, were interpreted as being imperial- 
istic. Thus the impression got abroad that the 
United States was expanding and that we were doing 
80 by these mixed factors of our civilization and our 
interpretation of Christianity. 


It is tremendously important that we point out in 
this lesson the new day in missions and what it 
means to our nation in actual world leadership. 

The first task is to clear the atmosphere about 
missions by pointing out the great new change that 
came to pass concerning missions between World 
War I and World War II. It is to be noted that, to 
a great degree, the missionary enterprise is now to 
be seen for what it actually is—the work of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth. It is in truth the enormous task 
of the spiritual regeneration of the peoples of the 
earth. Thus have arisen three entirely new con- 
cepts in missions. 

1. In the countries to which missionaries have 
been sent, native churches have been organized. 
They are the indigenous Christian churches of the 
different nations of the world. 

2. These churches want to send out missionaries 
just as we did. Thus from one nation to another the 
new conception of missions envisions a constant 
interchange in richness of religious experience. Note 
how the Christian life of our United States has been 
enriched by the coming to us of the Crusade for 
Christ scholars from the nations of the earth. 

3. There is a new type of missionary. He is in 
a special way an ambassador of Christ. Vocationally 
he may be a teacher, scientist, agriculturist, en- 
gineer, minister, or professional leader. He is still 
the missionary bearer of Christ’s message but the 
ways in which he does it are new and varied. 


Let us study Cranston’s material with this new 
missionary interpretation in mind. 

In the light of this material, let us see the im- 
portance of this great lesson for today. It is very 
clear that we must try to get our people to see the 
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new world importance of the missionary en 
of the Church. 


It is equally important to see that the 
States is now in a global setting. We can n« 
turn to our days of isolation. We are in th: 
and of the world, and we must accept ou) 
responsibilities accordingly. 

In fact, God is now summoning us to a nev 
mission. He calls us as a nation to accept 
role among nations. It must be one of coope 
of service, of world unity and brotherhoor 
power is in our hand to lead all nations to s« 
peace, and abundance. 


Questions for Discussion 


Do you believe in missions? Why? How . 
account for the fact that Christians try to 
their religion with others? 


Can one be Christian in a culture differen 
ours? What are some of the difficulties Am 
missionaries have encountered because of 
Americans or American policies? 


What are native churches? What advanta; 
they have? How do students in this country 
these native churches help American Christi: 


What is the new type missionary? What 
relationship of religion to humanitarian serv 


How can American Christians help promote 


“The Hermit” by Salmon Koninck (1609-1656). 
we consider ourselves aloof from and_ superi 
others, or shall we say and show that... our ress 
as well as our ideals and morals are at the serv 
all men of good will, just as Peter shared his Chri 
ity ... without reservation?”—From Pupil’s Ma 
Adult Student. 
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unity? What attitude shall we take toward those 
of other nations and cultures? The Scripture les- 
son can be used as a basis for answering this ques- 
tion. How does our own attitude need to be im- 
proved? Where can we start improving it? How 
can we become better informed about missions and 
people of other nations? Why should we? 


a) 


Still the Early Christians 


COMPARED with the development of man on this 
planet, the diffusion of Christianity over the human 
race seems to go like a flash of lightning—for two 
thousand years is almost nothing in the history of 
the universe. (Never forget that we are all still 
“the early Christians.”) The present wicked and 
wasteful divisions between us are, let us hope, a 
disease of infancy: we are still teething. The outer 
world, no doubt, thinks just the opposite. It thinks 
we are dying of old age. But it has thought that so 
often before! Again and again it has thought Chris- 
tianity was dying, dying by persecutions from with- 
out or corruptions from within, by the rise of 
Mohammedanism, the rise of the physical sciences, 
the rise of great anti-Christian revolutionary move- 


ments. But every time the world has been dis- 
appointed. Its first disappointment was over the 
crucifixion. The Man came to life again. In a 


sense—and I quite realize how frightfully unfair 
it must seem to them—that has been happening 
ever since. They keep on killing the thing that He 
started: and each time, just as they’re patting down 
the earth on its grave, they suddenly hear that it’s 
still alive and has even broken out in some new 
place. No wonder they hate us.—From Beyond 
Personality, by C. S. Lewis; 1945; The Macmillan 
Company. 
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To a stay-at-home in America the Chinese are 
just Chinese, but to an American who has lived 
for twenty years in Shanghai the Chinese are in- 
dividual faces and names. It is a rule that igno- 
rance and indifference see men in the mass, while 
knowledge and love resolve the mass into remem- 
bered friends.—From Prayer, by George A. But- 
trick; 1942; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Used by 
permission. 


ANTI-SEMITISM ... is not only a crime against 
Jews. It is a crime against the human race of which 
the Jews are a part. It is degrading alike to the 
victim who suffers and to the persecutor who in- 
flicts the suffering. Its goal is to make man lose his 
sense of godliness and dignity. It is a blind, brutal 
force, pushing intelligent men back into a state of 
wild nature. . . .—An Editorial, The Churchman, 
Feb. 15, 1944. 
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LOVE of one’s native land is a beautiful thing but 
there is something still more beautiful, and that 
is the love of truth.—Peter Y. Chaadaev, Russian 
philosopher (1794-1856). 
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Main section of Abraham Lincoln Friendship Train as 
it left Lincoln, Nebraska, on its way to Philadelphia 
and the Atlantic coast by way of Chicago and other 
cities. A total of 234 carloads of foodstuffs were as- 
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sembled at four of the stops: Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Springfield, Illinois; and Lincoln. 
The train was sponsored by the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program (CROP). (Religious News Service) 


July 25: AMERICA’S MORAL COMMITMENTS 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 4:8-11. 


Jesus faced temptation. He matched his idealism 
over against the real world situation which he faced 
in his day. It was a question of his absolute faith 
in God, his absolute ideals facing reality. It was 
plain absolute idealism over against everyday real- 
ism. 


As individual Christians we are faced here with 
a terrific problem. It is the question, To what ex- 
tent can we be Christlike in our situation today? 
We find ourselves matching our ideals, the abso- 
lutes we have, the things we know to be right against 
the tough brutal realism of our workaday world. 
Where-do we come out? 


Is it not true that as we try to meet this very 
tough problem, we tend to rationalize and to water 
down our ideals so that they will meet our situation? 
Perhaps our thoughts go something like this: After 
all, we are not Jesus. Admitting his purity and sin- 
lessness and even admitting that we would like to 
be like Jesus, the plain truth of the matter is we are 
not. Not only that, Jesus did not have to face the 
complex world we have today. He lived a compara- 


tively simple life. And look what we are up against. 


Continuing along this line, some Christians just 
give up and do not try to be like Jesus. Others do 
a pretty good job of rationalization. They arrange 
their arguments, clear their consciences by appease- 
ment, and live a quiet type of compromise Christian- 
_ Unfortunately, probably most of us are in this 
class. 


However, there are a few Christians—altogether 
too few—who walk right up to the challenge of 


Jesus and try to face it as he did. With their very 
lives at stake, they put their faith in God and what 
they know to be right against the real world situa- 
tion they face. Let us see how they go against it. 


In the first place, one must be absolutely sure 
that he knows what God’s challenge for his life is. 
This is a matter of prayer, of living close to the 
heart of God, and of knowing how God speaks. 


In the second place, there must be a constant 
discipline of procedure to keep one’s spirit clean 
and clear. This also is a matter of living in the 
Presence. This discipline of prayerful living is 
especially necessary in our day because of the multi- 
plied daily distractions. 

In the third place, one must learn to discern the 
signposts of moral procedure. They are not always 
clearly to be seen and only those who are in the habit 
of right moral choices have clear vision at this 
point. 

Finally, having discovered God’s purpose for one’s 
life, a person must act and continue to act in right 
conduct. 

All of this has to do with the individual person 
finding God’s will and trying to face temptation and 
act rightly in accord with God’s purpose. What about 
a nation and, specifically, our nation? Would it 
actually be possible for our nation to face the temp- 
tation of world power as Jesus did and meet that 
temptation as the Master did, saying, “Begone, 
Satan! . 

‘You shall worship the Lord your God, 
And him only shall you serve.’ ” 


Could our nation answer this question of spiritual 
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Schoolboy in India 


destiny in our time? With this question in 
let us study Dr. Cranston’s material. 

As we study it and face the question of our n: 
fully meeting our moral destiny in our time 
again have some reality to face that is not espec 
pleasant. The brutal truth is that no man k1 
whether our nation will actually come through 
feel its moral destiny in our time. Of course 
hope it will. We devoutly pray that it will. ‘ 
is a rich and grand spiritual heritage. We are f 
today with the temptation to power and the n 
leadership of the nations of the world. 

Will we realize our heritage and fulfill our n 
destiny? No man knows. 

One thing is crystal clear. There is in our na 
a great and highly significant minority who k 
our heritage, see our destiny and daily pray to 
for its righteous fulfillment. It is composed of C! 
tians in the churches who know what world brot 
hood is and what its possibilities are. They see 
moral and spiritual signs of the times and are k 
ing clear the Christian witness in our national 

God help us all to be worthy of our calling of 
in Christ Jesus. As Cranston (Adult Student) s 
“Americans stand today on the mountain of tem 
tions, viewing the kingdoms of this world.” May 
answer be the same as the answer of Jesus! 
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Opportunities inevitably involve responsibilities—for 
persons and nations. America’s moral choices in these 
days of crises will definitely affect the welfare of chil- 
dren such as these pictured on pages 14-16. 


Questions for Discussion 


How does the position of the United States of 
America among the nations today compare with that 
of Jesus in his temptations? What does Cranston 
(Adult Student) say is the great temptation of our 
time? Why is it our greatest temptation? 


In what ways can the United States use her vast 
world power? At least three alternatives should be 
clearly brought out: (1) She can try to withdraw 
into isolationism, with little concern and dealing 
with the rest of the world; (2) she can dominate 
other nations by military or economic and political 
power; (3) she can cooperate with them in building 
world brotherhood. Others may also be suggested. 
There are many shades and combinations of these 
positions. Which shall she take? How can she? 

To what weaknesses do Molotoff and Vishinsky 
point when they refer to our country’s system as 
“‘a decadent capitalism”? Is there any justification 
there? 


Do you think a majority of our people see the 
problem our nation faces? How many of those who 
see the problem are willing to look for the implica- 
tions of the teaching of Jesus for our situation? Is 
there any hope? Where? What can we ourselves do? 


How can Christians in their various vocations 
help to improve the integrity of the United States 
and to make her the kind of world power that will 
promote world unity? Discuss this question with 
specific reference to the vocations of members of 
the class, such as carpenters, teachers, homemakers. 


What have we done in our community about dis- 
placed persons? How long since you have sent a 
CARE package? Why not organize a permanent 
fund for use in this and other types of relief? 


America’s Troubled Conscience 


AMERICA has a troubled conscience. It looks into 
a future black with disaster not only for the civiliza- 
tion of which it is a part but even, under not impos- 
sible circumstances, for the survival of the race. 
Who has done most to create this threat of catastro- 
phe? Who opened the Pandora’s box of atomic 
destruction? Who brushed aside the last compunc- 
tions against its use? And now that an atomic age 
has begun in which every life is endangered while 
such weapons are available to enforce the will of 
unfettered national sovereignties, who clings to the 
preservation of such sovereignty with unyielding 
determination, despite the resulting international 
anarchy of which it is the source? As thoughtful 
citizens of the United States ask themselves such 
questions, their consciences summon them to the 
bar of moral judgment. 

America is also filled with.fear. Boasting material 
strength such as no other nation possesses, with un- 
paralleled appropriations for “security” being 
poured out by one Congress after another, with 
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scientific laboratories and armies of technicians de- 
voting all their energies to the invention of new 
“defense” weapons and measures, there is neverthe- 
less a pervasive sense of impending smashup 
throughout the land. The nation is attempting to 
maintain and protect itself according to the policies 
of a historical period that has closed; it is doing 
next to nothing with its vast powers to lead the 
world into the new period of world community which 
must be born if man is to survive. So fear stalks 
the land and creeps into every home, and the more 
bombers and bombs we build, the higher the fear 
mounts.—From “The United States and World 
Government,” The Christian Century, February 25, 
1948. Used by permission. 
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Your Next Course 

“Essential Human Rights” is the subject for dis- 
cussion by groups choosing the Learning for Life 
course for July and August. These nine sessions 
will be devoted to an attempt to understand the 
Christian bases of the essential human rights. They 
will deal with interrelation of the various human 
rights and attempt to discover the personal and 
social responsibilities for the achievement and main- 
tenance of essential human rights. 

Among the problems to be considered will be: 
“Freedom of Religion,” “The Right to Life,” “The 
Right to a Fair Trial,” “The Right to Assistance in 
Misfortune,” “The Right to Work,” and “The Right 
to Be Individually Judged.” 

The teaching plans for five of the discussions 
will be prepared by Walter G. Muelder, dean of‘ 


Boy from French Morocco 





Boston University School of Theology, and the re- 
maining four will be prepared by O. Franklin 
Archer, pastor of First Methodist Church, Fort 
Lupton, Colorado. 

Special magazine sections supplementing the 
course will feature articles by Harris Franklin 
Rall, professor emeritus of systematic theology, 
Garrett Biblical Institute; Ellis Arnall, former gov- 
ernor of Georgia; Robert E. Cushman, professor of 
systematic theology at Duke Divinity School; and 
others. 


Our Sure Defense 

Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in our bosoms. Our defense is in the 
preservation of the spirit which prizes liberty as 
the heritage of all men, in all lands everywhere. De- 
stroy this spirit and you have planted the seeds 
of despotism around your own doors. Familiarize 
yourself with the chains of bondage, and you are 
preparing your own limbs to wear them.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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Church World Service 

Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches in the 
United States sent funds and relief commodities 
valued at $14,500,000 to the war-stricken areas of 
Europe and Asia in 1947, according to Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis, executive of Church World Service, the 
agency of American Protestantism. 

The needy in forty-three nations were helped. 
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We Come to God’s Table 






[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3] 


Standing in front of the Table, the minister 
reads the invitation. Note the words, “Ye that 
do truly and earnestly repent of your sins, and 
are in love and charity with your neighbors...” 
We are not ready to receive Communion until 
we have repented of our sins, and we cannot 
worthily receive until we are right with our 
neighbors. If these conditions were met, there 
would be a great revival in Methodism. 

Then the minister kneels, facing the Table, 
and leads the congregation in the Prayer of 
Confession, in which we admit our shortcomings 
and sins, and ask God’s pardon. The minister 
prays the Prayer for Pardon. Listen carefully 
as the words are said, and apply them to your 
own heart, remembering that, if your penitence 
is sincere, you are forgiven. As if to reassure 
any who might doubt, the minister reads the 
Scripture promises to those who humbly and 
sincerely repent. “If any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous... .” 

Turning to the people, the minister says, in 
the words which come to us from the most 
ancient ritual of the Church, “Lift up your 
hearts!’ The people or choir respond, “We lift 
them up unto the Lord.” Do you catch the glory 
of it? Here we are rejoicing over the promise 
of sins forgiven. It is fitting that these words 
should be sung with fervor in the music given 
in the hymnbook. Then follows the Sanctus, 
said or sung, ending with the words, “Glory be 
to thee, O Lord, most high!” 

Facing the Table and standing, the minister 
reads the Prayer of Consecration, and during 
this, at the words, “In the same night that He 
was betrayed took bread,” he holds up a piece 
of bread, or a wafer, and breaks it into two 
pieces, thus imitating the action of Jesus. It is 
held up in order that all may see the action. 
The words, “This is My body” are said rever- 
ently and distinctly. Holding the cup high, he 
repeats the words of institution, “This is My 
blood, .. .” 

In the Roman Catholic ritual, these words 
are thought of as marking the time when the 
bread and wine become the very Body and 
Blood of Christ. Methodists do not accept the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, but they are 
taught that God does peculiarly bless the Ele- 
ments in the Consecration, and that they are to 
be handled reverently. If there are several 
plates of bread and many small cups to be 
blessed, the minister lays his hand on all of 
them. For this reason, the growing custom of 
Serving “cafeteria communion” should be dis- 
couraged, for, in such a modern manner, the 
minister usually fails to consecrate the elements 





which are placed on the Communion rail, and 
thus all of the meaning of the Consecration is 
lost. 

Many churches use wafers—small, round bits 
of unleavened bread—instead of the original 
form of flat cakes. The wafers are convenient 
and easily handled; they do not need to be 
chewed, but melt in the mouth. This is a matter 
of preference; but the flat cakes of home-baked 
unleavened bread, prepared by some devout 
woman of the congregation, are to be preferred. 

Minister and people repeat the Prayer of 
Humble Access, beginning, ‘““We do not presume 
to come to this, Thy table... .” This, too, is an 
ancient prayer, found in some form in nearly 
all liturgies. Our revised Ritual has changed 
the words in order to spare the supersensitive. 
Instead of saying “‘. .. so to partake of the Body 
and Blood...” we now have “. .. so to partake 
of these memorials of Thy Son....” It is ques- 
tionable whether or not we should forsake our 
Methodist doctrine in this manner. We do not 
teach that this is a memorial only. We believe 
(or once believed) that we actually partake of 
the Body and Blood of our Lord in a mystical 
and supernatural manner. This was Wesley’s 
teaching. : 

Some ministers who prefer the first order, 
make a change here and borrow the Prayer of 
Humble Access from the second order, so as to 
preserve the old Methodist doctrine. Others 
follow an ancient form and say, “. .. so to eat of 
this Bread and drink of this Cup, that our sinful 
souls and bodies may be made clean by his death 
and washed through his most precious blood.” 

When this prayer is finished, the minister will 
receive the Elements himself and serve any 
other ministers present. Then he will announce 
that those who wish to commune will come to 
the rail. Ordinarily the ushers will direct the 
coming and see to it that, as fast as one group 
has communed, another will be ready. 

Methodist custom varies as to the method of 
serving Communion. Some ministers hand the 
plate of bread to each communicant, letting him 
take his portion. This has one disadvantage in 
that it offers opportunity for embarrassment 
when some child, or old person, is unable to pick 
up a wafer, or drops it on the floor. Reverence 
to these sacred Symbols would dictate that we 
should not handle them carelessly. It is better 
to place the wafers in the open palm of the 
communicant. 

Here is a point that is sometimes raised. Why 
do we speak of wine when we use grape juice? 
This is a modern custom in The Methodist 
Church, dating back only to the time of the 
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Civil War, when we began to be concern¢ 
the evils of intemperance, and were afra 
the small quantity of wine might brin; 
desire for more, and thus lead to drunk: 
In the early Church, the wine was mixe 
water and one could have drunk the full 
without bad effects. However, there i: 
justification for the change, in the light 
temperance efforts. (One minister of a 
denomination which uses wine tells me 
good lady in his parish has to be watc 
prevent her from draining the cup each ‘ 
In any case, whether fermented or unfern 
juice of the grape is used, the symbol 
thing. 

We should remember that this is a si 
yet joyful occasion. The hymns should |} 
umphant, not doleful. We are not only r¢ 
bering Christ’s death, but also his resurr¢ 
and the forgiveness of our sins. 

The service closes with the final pray 
minister and people, and then all stand t 
the great hymn, “Gloria in Excelsis.” T 
printed in the Ritual, and can be either s 
sung. 

As the people stand, the minister fro 
place in front of the Table gives the benedi 
Listen reverently and gladly to the wo 
blessing. This is not merely a form o 
missal; it is a prayer that God may go wi 
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Methodists who visit around from church to 
church sometimes ask why there is not one 
invariable way of conducting the Communion 
Service. One minister will be dressed in a plain 
business suit; another will wear a cutaway coat 
and striped trousers; still another will have on 
a black robe, with, perhaps a colored stole, or 
an academic hood. (Sometimes one will find a 
Methodist preacher who wears the traditional 
black cassock and white surplice, or short gown, 
over it.) One will face an altar at the end of 
the aisle, while another will bow before, or at 
the side, of a simple table placed below the pul- 
pit. There are many variations in Methodist 
ceremonial, but not many in the words of the 
Ritual. We are allowed liberty in nonessentials, 
and this is good. Not all church buildings are 
arranged to permit an altar installation. Where 
there is one, the minister will usually try to 
follow the correct ceremony; and where there 
is only a table, he will omit certain actions which 
are inappropriate. 

John Wesley was a priest in the Church of 
England, and he followed its customs. Perhaps 
it would be well if we imitated him in this. But 
the main thing is that we should imitate him 
in his love for God and his passion for lost per- 
sons. We need not bother too much about uni- 
formity of ritual, as long as we have spiritual 
life. 
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Long Feud 
By Louis Untermeyer 


Where, without bloodshed, can there be 
A more relentless enmity 
Than the long feud fought silently 


Between man and the growing grass? 
Man’s the aggressor, for he has 
Weapons to humble and harass 


The impudent spears that charge upon 
His sacred privacy of lawn, 
He mows them down, and they are gone 


Only to lie in wait, although 
He builds above and digs below 
Where never a root would dare to go. 


His are the triumphs till the day 
There’s no more grass to cut away, 
And, weary of labor, weary of play, 


Having exhausted every whim, 
He stretches out each conquering limb. 
And then the small grass covers him. 


—From Burning Bush, by Louis Unter- 
meyer, copyright, 1928, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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“Flight and Pursuit” by William Rimmer (1816-1879). Figures represent man and his conscience. 
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‘‘Happy’’ are the smug; tor they shall inherit graves 


By Woodrow Geier Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 


Suen ESS is the greatest form of blasphemy 
of which we as teachers can be guilty. Smug- 
ness is the form of escapism that ignores the 
real problems of men and women by telling 
them nice things about themselves and the 
world and leading them to think that their 
problems do not exist. Smugness declares that 
the present existence is all right; it raises no 
ultimate questions; it holds up no standard be- 
yond the standard of worldly mediocrity; it 
makes minimum demands upon men and 
women; it is afraid of all tension and excite- 
ment in religion. 

Smugness sees no evil, hears no evil, thinks 
ho evil; for smugness is neither hot nor cold. 
Smugness stands by and delivers nice little 
homilies about how everybody ought to be good 
and there would be no more war, while it 
ignores the vicious forces in economic, political, 
and social life that war upon personality every 
day and that eventuate in the bloodiest wars of 
history. Smugness stands by and says that no 
racial problems exist even while the world is 
aflame because of racial oppressions. Smugness 
often suggests that many of the problems over 


which millions of men have fought and died 
must not be discussed in Sunday school—and 
especially in the Sunday school literature. (Pre- 
sumably, smugness would leave these questions 
for the newspapers to settle.) Smugness is the 
insulting betrayal of men who place a high value 
upon how their lives shall be spent. 

The temptation to. smugness, to slavish con- 
formity to secular standards, is the temptation 
of us all. But when we are smug about ourselves 
and the world, it is a sure sign that our con- 
sciences are uneasy. Our consciences are un- 
easy because we have sought to flee from re- 
sponsibility and are aware of our own laziness 
and atheism. We know in our hearts that 
Christianity is a mature faith that faces in 
cool boldness every human problem. But we 
have been afraid to wrestle seriously with the 
issues that matter most to our pupils. That 
would require faith, hard study and discipline. 

As we begin our preparation for the course 
on “Unheralded Bible Characters,” we need to 
reflect on the fact that Christianity is the foe of 
every type of escapism, the judgment upon 
every type of mental rut. 
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Unheralded Bibl 
Characters 


July 4: MICAIAH, A PROPHI 
OF ISRAEL 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


Associate Professor of Old Testament Interp 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


SCRIPTURE: I KINGS 22:1-40. 


Amos, Micah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah are nz 
Old Testament prophets long familiar. Bu 
ever heard of an obscure figure named ) 
even though he did dare to risk imprisonr 
the command of mighty King Ahab and, prob 
well, Ahab’s infamous wife Jezebel? The kir 
self testifies (I Kings 22:8), “he doth not p: 
good concerning me, but evil.” 

Micaiah appears but briefly in one scene of 
history and then disappears forever. Indee: 
an ancient copyist seems to have confused thi: 
iah with the famous prophet Micah and so t 
inserted Micah’s opening words, “Hear, ye | 
all of you” (Micah 1:2) at the conclusion of 
iah’s last speech (vs. 28). How much can w 
nary men of our day learn from the common, 
day “unheralded Bible characters” such as 
who walk across every page of our Scripture ‘ 
is our concern in the lessons of this. quarter. 

Like the little countries of central Europe 
when not allied with the great power of Rus 
the east or the “democratic” powers on the 
spend much energy battling among themsely 
supremacy were the three little countries, 
Judah, and Syria, on the corridor between 
Assyria to the east and Egypt to the west. 
now been three years since the treaty endir 
last engagement between Israel and Syria, b 
defeated Syrian king has not lived up to the 
agreements; Ramoth-gilead, border town, hac 
awarded to Israel, but Syria still holds it (vss. 
Therefore, to enforce the decisions reached : 
end of the last war, there must now be another 
this time Ahab invites his visiting brother mo 
of the south, Judah’s King Jehoshaphat, t 
the fray. By the marriage of Jehoshaphat’s s 
Ahab’s daughter, a political alliance previous 
ranged, Jehoshaphat’s only possible reply is 
people [are] as thy people” (vs. 4). 

Upon one condition, however, Jehoshaphat 
sibly more religiously inclined than his more 
perous host, insists, namely, that divine agree 
to the enterprise must be obtained (vs. 5). 
to the reader’s surprise, no fewer than four 
dred prophets of the Lord (Yahweh or Jeh 
the Hebrews’ name for their national God) 
assembled—although Elijah had declared hii 
to be the one remaining prophet of the Lor 
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Kings 19:10)—and they are unanimous in their ap- 
proval (vs. 6)! Was it because the Judean visitor 
was suspicious of such easy, patriotically motivated 
unanimity that he asked for one more voice from the 
Lord (vs. 7)? Ahab very frankly admits he hates 
this minority voice who always opposes him (vs. 8) ; 
he could, indeed, have “purged” Micaiah; Elijah had 
found it necessary to flee for his life! 

The preparations for Micaiah’s entrance into 
the scene are complete: The kings are impressively 
arrayed in royal state; the four hundred ecstatic 
prophets are engaged in their emotional frenzy in- 
dicative of their being possessed of the divine inner 
spirit; their leader has dramatically exhibited the 
iron bull horns as symbols of the “goring’”’ which 
the Syrians should receive at Israel’s might, and 
Micaiah has been warned by the summoning mes- 
senger that his vote had better be cast with the 
majority (vss. 10-13)! 

Then how immortal Micaiah becomes in the 
moment! He will speak his convictions regardless of 
opposition or consequences: “As the Lord liveth, 
what the Lord saith unto me, that will I speak!” (vs, 
14). Biting is the sarcasm in Micaiah’s voice as he 
first parrots the favorable majority report (vs. 15), 
and then at the king’s insistence (vs. 16) by vivid 
contrast he relates two visions: The first predicts 
the outcome of the battle. Ahab will meet death, but 
his leaderless army will return to their homes in 
peace (vs. 17). As Ahab remarks to his visitor, 
Micaiah is running true to form (vs. 18)! The 
second vision reveals that the four hundred prophets 
are perfectly sincere; the Lord has simply sent to 
them his “lying spirit’ as the result of a heavenly 
council decision to use this means of destroying sin- 
ful Ahab (vss. 19-23). 

We modern folk are shocked that God could be 
thought of as using this evil means of treacherous 
deceit to achieve the good end of destroying a sinful 
dynasty, but to a ninth century B.C. prophet that 
was as yet no problem; the end justified the means. 
There is, however, a dramatic conflict concerning 
divine inspiration. Through whom really does God 
speak? Is it through the emotional frenzy of the 
four hundred ecstatics or through the apparently 
reasoned vision of the consistent individual prophet? 
No wonder the leader of the four hundred is highly 
incensed by Micaiah’s insult to his party’s ability to 
discern divine truth (vs. 24)! Who is right? The 
answer, declares Micaiah, is in the lap of history: 
when the four hundred’s leader hides (vs. 25), and 
when Ahab does not return victorious (vs. 28)! 
And history proved Micaiah and his spiritual suc- 
cessors to be right. Divine revelation came through 
the Micaiahs who declare the voice of God of their 
consciences despite the majority. 

At once Ahab claps Micaiah into prison to be fed 
upon very meager rations until the king’s victorious 
return should prove the prophet wrong (vss. 26-27) ! 
The prophet’s last words are but a dramatic re- 
affirmation of his vision of truth (vs. 28). And 
at what cost? By his words he is writing his death 
warrant: only if Ahab returns will he be released, 
and that cannot happen if God speaks through him. 
Truth is more precious than life itself. 

Ahab, fearing that Micaiah is right, takes the 
precaution of disguising himself as a common sol- 
dier (vss. 29-30), while Jehoshaphat, under no such 
dire prediction, needs no disguise and is saved (vss. 
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31-33). But no human device can defeat the purpose 
of the Lord: A chance arrow penetrates a vulnerable 
spot in Ahab’s armor, the king heroically stands 
up or is propped up in his chariot while his life’s 
blood ebbs away, and by evening the prophet’s pre- 
diction has come true (vss. 34-38; cf. 21:19). Be- 
cause of Ahab’s preoccupation with the materialistic 
prosperity epitomized by his “ivory house” (cf. 
Amos 3:15) and because of his wife Jezebel’s for- 
eign baalism the prophetically inspired editors of 
the Books of Kings conclude their story of Micaiah’s 
monarch with no favorable judgment (vss. 39-40). 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 
Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Minority defenders of truth 
A. Micaiah 
B. Some others 


II. Public opinion 
A. How is it formed? 
B. Is it right? 
C. What issues are the majority neglecting? 


You will want the lesson for today to help adults 
see the importance of standing up for one’s con- 
victions, even in the face of majority opposition, 
inconvenience, or danger. You will also want them 
to be inspired to act in this manner themselves in 
the specific situations that face them in everyday 
life. 

Begin this session by explaining to the class that 
we are starting a new unit in which we are going 
to study some of the less famous characters of the 
Old Testament. We know that behind every great 
person in every age there are many common people 
who contribute to his greatness. Often, too, the 
little man who does his best and fails in the at- 
tempt is not recognized. Undoubtedly there were 
thousands of persons like that in Bible times, per- 
sons about whom we shall never know anything. 
But there are some of them who are mentioned in 
the Bible. During this quarter we are going to look 
at some of them. Half the quarter will be devoted to 
Old Testament characters and half of it to New 
Testament men and women. 

Explain that this first lesson is about a man named 
Micaiah. Rather than read the whole story—it 
Is too long for that—divide the class into five groups 
to report on it. Assign each group a part of the 
Scripture story—it will be necessary to read it from 
the Bible because the printed lesson will not give 
the complete story. The five divisions can be made 
as follows: I Kings 22:1-4; 5-12; 13-23; 24-36; 37- 
40. After they have had time to read it, ask each 
group to tell the story in their own words of the 
verses they have read, bringing in the explanations 
of the “Lesson Notes” in the Adult Student or 
Wesley Quarterly that apply to their part of the 
lesson. You as the teacher can summarize if it 
seems necessary and add ideas from the “Biblical 
Background” after each report. 

After the reports are completed, you might ask, 
What happened to Micaiah? We hear no more 


about him in the Bible. The chances are he died in 
prison. As long as the king did not pay any atten- 
tion to his warning anyway, was it worth the price 
he had to pay to tell the truth? Why? 

Next you might want to tell this story about 
John Bunyan or some other similar story. 

John Bunyan, the author of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
persisted in preaching the Gospel as he understood 
it, even in the face of arrest and suffering. He was 
an uneducated man, but he preached fearlessly and 
earnestly to the simpler folk. His message came 
from his own religious experience coupled with 
his devotion to God. When it became unlawful to 
preach except in the forms of the established Church 
of England, Bunyan continued to bring his message 
to great crowds who gathered to hear him. As a 
consequence he was kept in the Bedford county jail 
for twelve years. He could have had his freedom if 
he had promised not to preach, but he is said to have 
replied, “If you let me out today, I will preach again 
tomorrow.” Most persons do not know that John 
Bunyan had a particularly strong affection for his 
family—his brother accused him of being overin- 
dulgent of them. Bunyan had four small children 
when he was imprisoned; one, of whom he was 
especially fond, was a little girl who was blind. 
He said that he could not bear to let a cold wind 
blow upon her, but while he was in prison he knew 
that she was cold and hungry, that she even had to 
beg in the streets. “Yet,” said Bunyan, “I must, I 
must do it.” 

Let the class members tell other stories of persons 
who were opposed by the majority, but who were 
eventually proved to be right. Several examples of 
persons with new ideas which were greeted with 
scorn and derision will be given. Some names 
that might be mentioned are: Galileo, who upheld 
the Copernican theory that the earth moved around 
the sun and discovered that falling bodies fall at 
the same rate of speed regardless of weight; Robert 
Fulton, who built the first steamboat; Edward 
Jenner, who first vaccinated against smallpox; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, popular though he was, 
was scorned by his professional associates when he 
suggested that childbed fever was carried from one 
patient to another because the doctors did not wash 
their hands carefully enough. During the war many 
ministers and priests were thrown into concentra- 
tion camps when they refused to adapt the Gospel 
to the Nazi teachings. Many of them paid with their 
lives. Try to introduce some example from your 
own community where one or two persons stood out 
firmly for an unpopular cause that later proved to 
be right. 

Why did these persons stand out against the 
majority for what they believed was the truth? Why 
did the majority oppose them? Do you think that 
the majority were deliberately standing out against 
the truth? They were probably taking the path of 
least resistence. 

Is it easy to be in the minority, even when there 
is no danger involved? Consider the matter of fash- 
ions. Why do we wear the style of clothes we do? 
Is there a question of right and wrong involved in 
trying to dress fashionably? There are two ways 
in which this question might be answered to show 
that dressing fashionably might be questionable. 
In the first place, there is the matter of dressing 
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beyond one’s means, or spending so much fo 
that the individual stints on his stewardshi 
about the well-dressed woman who puts 
into the plate as her offering to the Lord? 
second place, women’s fashions have 
changed so much that many garments have 
be discarded by the woman who tries to 
dressed. The new styles require more 1 
than the old in a time when there are mi! 
people who have no decent clothing at al 
enough that some of the discarded ones ai 
to the needy? You will not want to make 
for poor dress, of course, but it is a subje 
which many adults need to do some thinkin 
decision will remain up to the individual to | 
in keeping with his professional and voc 
needs, his income, his obligations, and his in 
But the individual, not the community, shoul 
the decision. 

How is public opinion determined in our co 
Discuss this specifically. Name the newspap¢ 
the radio commentators who influence the m: 
of your class. How do newspapers keep pul 
terest? Discuss sensationalism, varied exci 
and thrills, differing from day to day. You 
show copies of the most widely read newsp: 
your community for the past week to show t 
phases of the headlines and discuss how m 
those things are interests and opinions of t! 
jority of persons in the community. Or you 
recall the topics discussed by a popular radi 
mentator. Are the issues discussed there th 
important issues for Christians to be consid 
Which viewpoints there are in harmony with 
tian teaching? Be specific. 

What issues are there in your community 
which you think the majority are wrong? W 
you think so? Cox (Adult Student) mentions 
practices that are permitted in communiti 
Christian people simply because they are n¢ 
cerned with them, such as racial segregation, 
nation of the community by its principal ind 
and the like. Do you dare to discuss those i 
even in your Sunday school class? List on the 
the things your class members believe to | 
christian practices condoned by the majority. 
will happen to us if we speak out against | 
How can we start making people aware of 
issues? How can we judge what is true and 
is Christian? How can we convince others? | 
the remainder of the class discussing how yo 
your class can best support the right and tri 
some specific instance where it needs support 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Elwood R. Maunder 


St. Louis (Mo.) Newspaperman and Student at 
Oxford University, England 


Webster defines a prophet as “One inspire 
God to speak in his name, especially in annou1 
future events.” That may be the most co 
English definition, but I’m partial to another ; 
by an eight-year-old Sunday school scholar 
prophet is somebody that knows somebody 
knows something awful is goin’ta happen, bu 
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can’t get nobody to believe him and he gets throwed 
in jail or killed by a bad king, and afterwards every- 
body is sorry they didn’t believe him.” 

A study of biblical prophecy provides one with 
ample proof of this little lad’s poignant thesis. 
Prophets of God have never been popularly received, 
no more in our day than in those of Ahab and Je- 
hoshaphat. We don’t take very kindly to people who 
point up the errors of our ways and warn us that 
dire consequences will result unless we mend them. 
We call them “prophets of gloom,” “crackpots,” or 
“misguided visionaries,” and we go to all manner of 
means to discredit them in the eyes of others. These 
verdicts haven’t always been wrong, but by and large 
mankind’s record in judging its prophets has been 
deplorably bad. How easy it is for us to condemn 
the shortsightedness of the Children of Israel in 
this regard, how immensely difficult for us to recog- 
nize our own. 

Before setting out to find examples of prophecy 
in our times, perhaps it would be wise to inquire into 
the qualifications of a true prophet, for there are 
far more false prophets than prophets of God. What 
made Micaiah different from the four hundred 
prophets of Ahab’s court? There can be little doubt 
that it was courage of conviction as opposed to 
favor-currying flattery. Micaiah was concerned first 
with speaking his mind honestly even at the expense 
of his own liberty and of his popularity with his 
fellows. The four hundred false prophets spoke out 
of desire for personal gain, Micaiah out of devotion 
to what he earnestly believed to be the truth of God. 

Prophecy is only another word for wisdom; false 
prophecy is wishful thinking or ignorance. The 
stories of the prophets in the Bible are the history 
of Hebrew wise men and their long struggle against 
ignorance and wishful thinking. This age-old con- 
flict continues in our time—wisdom versus ignor- 
ance. None of us escapes being engaged in the 
battle. If in our union meeting we remain quiet 
while policy which offends our Christian principles 
is pressed by a selfish minority, if in our directors’ 
meeting we leave unchallenged unfair labor prac- 
tices urged by our fellow executives, if in our 
women’s club meetings we contribute to the spread 
of malicious gossip, how much better are we than 
the four hundred false prophets of Israel? 

Twelve years ago small, bearded Haile Selassie, 
Emperor of Abyssinia, stood before the League of 
Nations Assembly and appealed to world public opin- 
ion for united moral action against Mussolini’s cruel 
slaughter of his people. But the world was too much 
concerned with “containing” Nazi Germany to risk 
offending the bloated little Caesar of Italy. If you 
are one who believes that prophecy begins and ends 
with biblical times, go to your public library and 
read the speech of Haile Selassie. No prophet of old 
spoke a truer prediction of things to come than did 
that pathetic, black, Christian monarch. 

Prophets abound in our world today. The book- 
stalls are loaded down with their works. They speak 
to us every day in the public press, over the radio, 
from political platform and pulpit. 


wo CO Of 
Success is full of promise till men get it; and 


then it is a last-year’s nest from which the birds 
have flown.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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July 11: BEZALEL, THE 
CRAFTSMAN 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


SCRIPTURE: EXODUS 31:1-11; 36:2-8, 14, 20, 35-38; 
37:1-10, 17, 25; 38:1-9; 39:1-2, 6, 8, 27-28, 30, 32; 
II CHRONICLES 1:5. 


What is the meaning of religious vocation? The 
second of our less famous Old Testament characters 
would not ordinarily be called a religious leader. 
He was neither priest nor prophet but a worker 
with his hands. Bezalel’s talents were notable; he 
was able to “devise ingenious things” in working 
with precious metals, gold, silver, or bronze, in 
stonecutting and gem setting, and in wood carving 
(Exodus 31:4-5). Such a skilled craftsman, accord- 
ing to the tradition in these late priestly accounts of 
Exodus, was specifically chosen by the Lord to be 
the chief of the workmen on God’s sacred dwelling, 
its furnishings, and its priests’ vestments (31:1-2). 

Note that these skills of the artisan are no mere 
human achievements, but God-given. The crafts- 
man’s name—Bezal, ‘“‘in the shadow of (hence the 
protection of)”; Hl, “God’—was to indicate the 
divine blessing of his abilities. His “skill, intelli- 
gence, knowledge” were the result of his being 
“filled with’ the spirit of God” (31:3). Bezalel’s 
chief assistant with the quaintly symbolic name of 
Oholiab, “the father (presumably ‘God’) is my 
tent,” and all the workmen were similarly divinely 
endowed (31:6). Ancient Hebrew psychology na- 
turally considered unusual skill the evidence of 
peculiar divine power resident in the craftsman. 
And what a God-given blessing consecrated and 
talented metalworkers, stone cutters, carpenters, 
bricklayers, wood carvers—indeed, all workmen— 
may be in our world. 

The following accounts of the sacred building are 
probably idealized history. The gold, silver, and 
bronze alone required for such a project would have 
cost an estimated $400,000 at preinflation prices. 
These accounts, written centuries after Moses’ day, 
were intended to give sanction to the rites and 
ceremonies of the restored Jerusalem Temple and 
the new Judaism. Ezra’s priests of perhaps 400 B.c., 
convinced of their high calling as the true spiritual 
successors of Moses and their Temple as the literal 
successor of Moses’ tent of meeting, are here pictur- 
ing an ideal temple arrangement. 

What better example for devotion to God’s work 
could the priests have set before their people than 
the old story of Exodus 36:2-7? Centuries ago, they 
reminded their contemporaries, Bezalel and his 
craftsmen had to request that the people stop bring- 
ing their “freewill-offerings,” for they were bring- 
ing too much! Their motto must have been that of 
Ecclesiastes 9:10: ““Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” What a glorious response 
to the building fund for that new “church”! 

And picture the “church” itself and its equipment: 
The “tabernacle” may perhaps better be named the 
“tent of meeting” (31:7) because it was to be the 
meeting place of priest with God. Suspended on 
frames of acacia wood (36:20) were ten large 





gorgeously colored and decorated linen curtains 
(36:8) to form the inner walls of the dwelling, 
while the outside walls were eleven goats’ hair cur- 
tains to form a tent (36:14) for protection from the 
weather. To separate the innermost of the two 
rooms, the “holy of holies,” from the outer was a 
beautifully colored linen veil on supporting columns 
overlaid with gold and resting in silver pedestals 
(36:35-36). The similar screen for the doorway 
into the sacred dwelling was apparently less elabo- 
rate only in that the pedestals for its columns were 
of bronze instead of silver (36:37-38). 

Of all the furnishings, the “ark of the covenant” 
(31:7) in the “holy of holies” was by far the most 
sacred as the symbol, if not the actual bearer of the 
presence, of God himself. This wooden box, com- 
pletely overlaid with pure gold inside and out, meas- 
ured 334 feet x 214x214, had a gold molding around 
it, and was fitted for gold-overlaid poles for carrying 
it (87:1-5). By far the most important feature of 
the ark was the gold “mercy-seat” or “propitiatory,” 
apparently a kind of lid of exactly the same dimen- 
sions as the top of the ark with a gold winged 
cherub at each end (37:6-8). The name “mercy- 
seat” suggests the final place of human appeal for 
divine protection, and the cherubs, perhaps like 
winged bulls with human heads found on Assyrian 
reliefs, face each other with wings outstretched 
over the ark (37:9) as though perched ready for 
instant service to the invisible Deity there in this 
most holy place of all the earth. 

In the outer room were three holy articles (31:8) : 
the acacia wood table, 3 feet x 1% x 2% (37:10) 
for the bread of God; the famous golden “candle- 
stick,” really a lampstand with seven cups shaped 
like the calyx and petals of the almond blossom 
(87:17); and perhaps the smaller horned altar, 
1% feet square and 3 feet high upon which to 
burn incense (37:25). 

The great bronze-overlaid altar for burnt offer- 
ings stood outside in the court; 744 feet square and 
4% high with bull-like horns, symbols of strength, 
at the corners and a ledge around it on which the 
priest stood while sacrificing, fitted with poles for 
carrying, and amply outfitted with bronze ashpans, 
shovels, basins, forks, and firepans, it was the center 
of the nation’s sacrificial offerings (31:9; 38:1-7). 
For the priests’ proper cleansing stood nearby the 
bronze laver, the gift of the serving-women from 
their bronze mirrors which they offered to their 
God rather than keep for their own beautification 
purposes (31:9; 38:8). To enclose the large outer 
court required great linen hangings 150 feet long 
and 100 feet wide (38:9). 

Chief of the gorgeously colored woven vestments 
for Aaron the high priest was the ephod or apron 
of gold and colored linen (39:1-2), a kind of tunic 
on the shoulderstraps of which were set onyx 
stones engraved with the names of the tribes of 
Israel (39:6). The apron was fitted with a pouch 
or breastplate (39:8) of similar material in which 
the famous sacred lots were kept for determining 
the divine will. All the priests wore fine linen tunics, 
ornamental caps, and breeches (31:10; 39:27-28), 
but the high priest alone wore the diadem, the 
sacred crown, upon which was engraved the badge 
of his high office, “Holy to the Lord” (39:30). 

The anointing oil and the incense made of spices 
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complete the work (31:11), and it is with a 
satisfaction that the priests record the cor 
of all Bezalel’s fine work as tradition had s 
commanded by Moses (39:32). Many c 
later, according to the Chronicler (II Ch 
1:5), great King Solomon inaugurated his 

Bezalel’s great bronze altar when the tent « 
ing was located five miles northwest of Je 
at Gibeon, and in so worshiping at this craf 
sacred shrine the monarch brought upon 

the blessings of wisdom, longevity, riches, an: 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Doing God’s work 
A. What is God’s work? 
B. Who does it? 


II. Bezalel, a master craftsman 
A. His work 
B. How our work differs from his 


III. How to make our work a Christian voca 


You will want the lesson for today to mak¢ 
man and woman in the class feel a sense of 
tian vocation in his own work. 


You might begin the discussion by reviewi 
general purpose of the unit we are now studyi 
explaining that the lesson for today is con 
with a man who worked with his hands. Ma 
point brought out in the “Biblical Background 
Bezalel was neither priest nor prophet, and 
had a hand in what was known as God’s work 


Your first question might be, Who are some 
ers today that might be said to be doing God’s 
List them on the board as they are named. P: 
first will be the more obvious ones—min 
missionaries, and other full-time religious wo 
Do not let it stop there. What does it mean 
doing God’s work? If we think of God as w 
in our world, creating and supporting indiv 
and society as a whole, then anyone who contri 
to the welfare of persons and social groups 
gaged in God’s work. Who else does God’s 2 
If someone suggests that all of us engage in 
for God, then list the vocations of the various 
members—carpenters, teachers, housewives. 
ask, How does a farmer do God’s work? How 
a merchant do God’s work? Use the vocation « 
majority of the class members in this question. 
cuss how this occupation contributes to the g1 
and development of our social order. Discuss se 
vocations, but limit the discussion to those tha 
represented in the class. 


What is a vocation? Responses will include 
ideas as a vocation is work that persons do— 
a calling. The word “vocation” is derived fr 
Latin word that means calling or invitation 
what way is a vocation an invitation? Invit 
to what? What does it mean to be called to w 
Can one be called to be a teacher, a farmer, a hi 
wife, a factory worker? Include in this questioz 
occupations of the members of the class and 
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the discussion centered around them as much as 
possible. How is one called to his work? Why or 
how did you decide to go into the work you are in? 
If you care to make this question specific and can 
do so without embarrassment, ask some individuals 
why they took up the hardware business, the legal 
profession, or whatever occupations they represent. 
Then ask, Do you think you were called to do that 
work? In what way? What does it mean to be called? 
Let the discussion bring out that a call is not neces- 
sarily something strange and supernatural but may 
be rather a feeling that something needs to be 
done and that one ought to try to do it. One 
probably needs to feel that his work is worth doing 
and that he is fitted to do it in order to give him 
a sense of vocation. 


You may be ready now to turn to Bezalel, the 
master craftsman described in the Scripture for 
today. If the class members have read the lesson 
beforehand, ask them to tell what they can remember 
about Bezalel and his helper, Oholiab. If they have 
not read it, divide the class into groups to read and 
report on the various parts of the lesson. It can be 
divided as follows: (1) Exodus 31:1-5; (2) 31:6-11; 
(3) 36:2-8; (4) 36:14, 20, 35-38; (5) 39:1-2, 6, 8, 
27-28; (6) 39:30, 32; II Chronicles 1:5. Be sure 
they tell what they have read in their own words, 
adding the explanations from the “Lesson Notes” 
in Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly. You as the 
teacher can add the ideas of the “Biblical Back- 
ground.” . 

How did Bezalel feel about his work? Redus 
(Adult Student) points out that Bezalel felt that his 
skill came from God, that he must “strive for per- 
fection,” that he really loved his work with a love 
that gave it joy and enthusiasm. 


What fundamental differences are there between 
the kind of work we do today and that Bezalel did? 
Your class members will be quick to see that Bezalel 
lived in a:time when a craftsman worked on some 
task with his own hands; he worked at several dif- 
ferent parts of the same work; he completed the 
task himself. Most work today is not like that. Much 
of our work is done with machines in mass produc- 
tion; one man is more likely to be a specialist at a 
certain task; and he will probably do only one very 
small part of the whole job. 

In view of these fundamental differences is it pos- 
sible for the worker of today to take pride and joy 
in his work? Can one feel any sense of creativity, of 
artistry, or of accomplishment working on an as- 
sembly line? Wesley Quarterly points out that work- 
ing men and women deserve to be regarded as per- 
sons, that we should thank a small army of workers 
every time we use the telephone, the radio, the 
refrigerator, the vacuum sweeper, and all the rest 
of the products of labor that contribute to our lives. 
Can the average man today really have a service 
motive in his work? Cox (Adult Student) says, 
“Bezalel probably would find his skill as an engineer 
... used to outmode something created last year. As 
an advertising writer he would likely be asked to 
write just enough truth to stay within the law and 
enough blurb to deceive the people.” 

How can we improve the creativity and artistry of 
our own work? Keep the answer of this question 
practical by letting the class members discuss their 
own work. 
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How can the person who employs others help them 
to feel a sense of vocation? How can they improve 
their own sense of vocation? Do not let the class 
members push all the responsibility for good work 
off onto someone else, the workers to the employers 
or the employers to the laborers. Make them face 
up to the fact that the work of God demands the best 
efforts of both. Each would be equally helpless with- 
out the other. The days of Bezalel when one man 
could complete a very complex task with only one 
or two helpers from start to finish are past. We 
would not have them return. But work still has to 
be done. It can best be done cooperatively. Sum- 
marize by encouraging each member of the class to 
go out to his work during the coming week with a 
sense that he goes to cooperate with others in the 
great task of doing God’s work. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Elwood R. Maunder ~ 


After the storm, the calm; after the appendec- 
tomy, the healing hand of nature; after the war, 
the reconstruction of desolate lands. We are told 
that we are now engaged in one of the greatest 
periods of reconstruction in human history. Here 
in England the heroes of the hour are a Welsh miner 
who has dug more than a thousand tons of coal in 
one week, a crew of housebuilders who have erected 
a record number of new temporary houses in one 
week, the director of a tractor factory which is 
turning out 250 farm machines a day, the housewife 
who works four hours a day in the textile mills of 
Lancashire. One scarcely ever hears of military 
heroes. Today’s headline makers are craftsmen, 
people who are building a new future for them- 
selves and for their fellow men. 

There is something inspiring about living in this 
bomb-shaken little island during the aftermath of 
war, something suggestive of the old story in Exodus 
about Bezalel and Aholiab and the building of the 
sanctuary. Prime Minister Clement Attlee has set 
production targets far greater than any Great Brit- 
ain has ever before attempted to reach, and British 
craftsmen are everywhere meeting or surpassing 
them week by week. 

There has been a remarkable decline in absentee- 
ism during the past year, strikes have been con- 
8picuous by their absence, labor-management har- 
mony has never been more widely displayed. More 
impressive than new records is the spirit in which 
British craftsmen are going about their daily tasks. 
Railwaymen who have worked their usual weekly 


stint turn out as volunteers on their days off to . 


speed up the unloading and turning around of 
boxcars. 

The fundamental reason why John Bull’s working 
men and women are achieving these things is that 
they sense they are working for something really 
worth while—a better society in which there is 
more and better education for their children, ade- 
quate provisions for an old age free of loneliness 
and want, healthier and happier living conditions 
for everyone. They have begun to feel that for the 
first time their efforts are directed toward achieving 
something more significant than a weekly pay packet 
or an annual dividend. Dimly, perhaps, they per- 


ceive that by their labors a better world society can 
be reconstructed out of the ruins of two great world 
wars. In such a society they believe the ideals of 
the Atlantic Charter can be realized. 


GIVE concord and peace to us and to all that dwell 
on the earth . . . while we render obedience to 
Thine almighty and most excellent Name, and to 
our rulers and governors upon the earth. .. . Grant 
unto them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, 
stability, that they may administer the government 
which Thou hast given them without failure... . 
Do Thou, Lord, direct their counsel according to that 
which is good and well-pleasing in Thy sight, that, 
administering in peace and gentleness with godliness 
the power which Thou has given them, they may 
obtain Thy favor. (Excerpts from I Clement 59, 
translated by J. B. Lightfoot.) 


“Spiritual” Religion 

PEOPLE sometimes commend a sermon or book 
because it is “so spiritual.” If they mean that the 
book or sermon carries life back to its ultimates in 
God, the commendation is high praise. But it is to 
be feared that often they mean “so vacuous,” so 
stratospheric, so unapplied to daily life. Sermons 
that apply ultimate Verity to our ordinary day—as, 
for instance, to a man’s pocketbook—have never 
been in popular favor. Christianity is not merely 
a “spiritual” religion: “The Word was made flesh”! 
Christianity is a religion of spirit and flesh: its 
truth shines through our earthy day.—From 
Prayer, by George A. Buttrick; 1942; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 


Copyright 1947, United Feature Syndicate 
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“Zat’s just like parents. Zey always leave their messes 
for their kids to clean up.” 
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July 18: NAOMI, WOMAN 
OF FAITH 


By Charles F. Kraft 


SCRIPTURE: RUTH 1:1-19a; 2:1-2, 17-23; 


One of the loveliest of short stories in Het 
erature, if not in all literature, is the Book « 
And one of the most striking things about t! 
is the probable reason for its being writ 
seems but natural that a persecuted people w 
suffered many years of exile and are now } 
to their native land should take extreme mea: 
protect their national and racial existence 
was true of the little Jewish state being re 
Jerusalem and vicinity in the fifth century 
avoid any possible foreign influence these J 
the days of Nehemiah and Ezra insisted tl 
Jew who had married a gentile wife should 
divorce her and, presumably, send her and h 
dren out into the wilderness to perish (se 
9-10; Nehemiah 13). To the extent that thes« 
measures were carried out these Jews wer: 
Hitlering Hitler’”—in reverse! 


It is typical of the Bible that some Jew 
broadminded than the leading officials yet thor 
conscious of his privileged status as a mem 
the chosen race, decided effectively to protest 
practice, he was convinced, was not only revo 
irreligious; it reflected a highly erroneous v 
Jewish nationhood. But rather than preach 
mon this protestant decided to tell a story. 
means read the entire story; we can here selé 
a few points for comment. 


The scene of the story is laid many ce! 
earlier in the period of the “judges” (Ruth 
presumably the twelfth or eleventh century B.« 
that reason in our Christian Bibles the Book o 
is found between the Books of Judges and 
Samuel. Actually, however, the late date we 
gest for the writing of the book, which is reflec 
its lateness of language and customs, is indica 
part by its place in the Jewish Bible, wher: 
among the five scrolls found among the last 
to be accepted as sacred scripture, the Writi 


Emigration from Palestine to neighboring 
tries because of drought-produced famine (1 
a familiar biblical story. The country of Mo: 
but a few days’ journey east and south acros 
Jordan River for the little family which came 
the town of Bethlehem of the district of Eph 
of the territory of Judah (1:2). The repeated 
nation in the story of Ruth as “the Moabitess’ 
emphasize her foreign status, for the centuries 
enmity between the Israelites and the Moabite 
traditional, and women of Moab were among 
to whom objection was most raised in Neh« 
13:23. Indicative of their part in the stor 
characters’ names may be symbolic: the f 
Elimelech, “my God is king”; the mother N 


“pleasant”; the two sons Mahlon and Chilion, | 


sibly “weakening” and “pining”; the two fo 
daughters-in-law Orpah, “stubborn,” and 
“friendship” (1:2-5). 

It is at the parting of the ways of the three | 
widows (1:6) that the high point of the story c: 
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“Ruth and Naomi” 





Raul Art Studios, Inc. 


Typical of the East the two daughters-in-law have 
not bade farewell in the house, but they have ac- 
companied Naomi perhaps miles on her way, reluc- 
tant to face the sad moment (1:7). Naomi, far less 
famous than her daughter-in-law for whom the book 
is named, knew that return to now prosperous Judah 
meant more than return to her ancestral home. As 
“woman of faith” it meant primarily return to her 
religion, to her God. Even forgetting for a moment 
that Chemosh is the god of Moab, not “the Lord” 
(Yahweh or Jehovah) of Hebrew faith, she asks her 
God’s blessing upon her two kindly daughters-in-law 
(1:8-9). | 

The unfortunate social status of unmarried women 
in ancient society is clear. For protection Orpah and 
Ruth must have husbands, and the utter unlikeli- 
hood that these young Moabite women will ever be 
married by racially conscious Hebrews back in 
Judah dictates Naomi’s first request (1:8-9). Meet- 
ing with their protest (1:10), Naomi unselfishly 
argues from both her own advancing years and the 
improbability that the Hebrew law of levirate mar- 
riage could apply (1:11-13). This law, found in 
Deuteronomy 25:5-10 and referred to in a famous 
question asked of Jesus (Matthew 22:24), requires 
that a brother marry a deceased brother’s widow in 
order to provide sons so that the deceased brother’s 
“name may not be blotted out of Israel.’”’? Naomi’s 
point here is that Mahlon and Chilion have no living 
brothers, nor will there be any more. Presumably 
the two arguments, her own protection and the 
impossibility of her doing any more for her late 
lamented husband, are convincing to Orpah; she 
turns back to her people and her gods (1:14-15). 


The beautiful reply of Ruth, showing love cross- 
ing the double boundary line of both being an 
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“in-law” and a foreigner, is justly famous. Its 
crucial point is: “Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God” (1:16). A foreign nation and 
a new religion are both to be Ruth’s. But why should 
Ruth be willing to make such a decision, indeed, to 
clinch her determination by an oath in the name of 
her mother-in-law’s God (1:17)? Why does Naomi 
win such deep affection from both her foreign 
daughters-in-law? Is it because of her attractive 
and pleasing personality, her deep devotion to her 


God and the religion which gives her strength and 


courage? Probably so; in any case the issue is 
decided and the two devoted “in-laws,” one a for- 
eigner, come to Bethlehem (1:18-19a). 


The reader is told who Boaz is in order that he 
may enjoy the subsequent story (2:1). But when 
Ruth goes to take advantage of the provision made 
by the law for the poor (Leviticus 19:9-10; Deuter- 
onomy 24:19), little does she realize the good for- 
tune to be hers (2:2). To bring home a bushel of 
grain in one day plus the amount needed for her own 
meal is an amazing feat (2:17-18). Naomi, “woman 
of faith,” rejoices at the Lord’s hand in their good 
fortune, and Ruth daily works for several weeks 
in the fields of the kindly rich man who is “next 
after our next-of-kin” (2:19-23). 

The story ends with a “they-lived-happily-ever- 
after” flavor (4:13-17). But the point is that the 
boy born to Ruth and Boaz is declared really to be 
Naomi’s, the renewal of her youth and the stay of 
her old age. As it has turned out, her foreign daugh- 
ter-in-law has been more to her than a perfect num- 
ber, seven, of sons. The name Obed, “servant,” 
probably means less than the fact that he is the 
grandfather of great King David. This end of the 
story, for which the writer was telling all, is that 
the great King David himself, from whose line a 
wonderful Messiah would some day come, was not 
a “pure Hebrew”; even he had Moabite blood cours- 
ing through his veins. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Naomi, the gracious mother-in-law 
A. The story 
B. Her personality 


II. The influence of women today 
A. Faithful service in the church 
B. Woman’s new place 


You will want the lesson for today to lead adults 
to appreciate the work of devoted women in the 
church and to try to develop attractive traits of 
personality that will make their church work more 
effective. 


Begin the lesson today by reminding the class that 
someone has said that no man achieves greatness 
unless there is in his life the uplifting influence of 
& good woman. Two well-known examples of 
mothers who influenced their sons are Suzanna Wes- 
ley and Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 


Tell the class that the lesson for today is inter- 
esting in that it concerns the influence of a mother- 





in-law. It is taken from the story of Ruth, one of 
the most beautiful of short stories of all time. Ask 
some of the class members to tell the story. Prepare 
them beforehand if this is necessary; telling the 
complete story will be much more effective than 
trying to get it by reading scattered verses. 


If someone asks why we call this book a short 
story, answer the question with the explanation 
given in the “Biblical Background.” Have one of 
the members explain the real purpose of the story 
and the occasion that caused it to be written. Point 
out how a story often teaches a lesson better than 
a sermon. This story of how even King David had 
Moabite blood would outweigh volumes of argument 
for racial purity. 


The length of time you will want to spend on 
this part of the lesson will depend upon the back- 
ground of your class members. If they are already 
very familiar with the story, its setting, and its 
occasion, then a mere mention of these matters will 
be sufficient. In any case, do not plan more than a 
brief summary of them, because the main point of 
the lesson lies in some of the details rather than 
in the story as a whole. Everyone in the class should 
know the story however. 


What did it mean for Ruth to go with her mother- 
in-law to Bethlehem? Discuss the issues involved 
as they are brought out by the lesson writers. Re- 
member that it meant that she would be going to a 
foreign country, a country where foreigners were 
not always well received. Remember, too, that the 
people of that day did not understand God as the 
later prophets did; they thought that he was the 
God of the Hebrews only, that he lived in their 
country, and when they left their country they left 
their God, too. That was undoubtedly one reason 
why Naomi wanted to return to her own home. To 
Ruth it meant giving up the religion of her own 
country and worshiping a new God. That is what 
she meant by “Thy God [shall be] my God.” There 
were other personal reasons why it was a difficult 
step for a widow to go to a strange country. Her 
opportunities for marriage would be less, and Naomi 
was not a woman of wealth to offer her economic 
security. The independent professional woman is a 
product of modern society, thousands of years re- 
moved from the pastoral setting of this story. 


Emphasize the fact that in view of these difficul- 
ties Ruth must indeed have felt a strong affection 
for Naomi. What traits of personality were found 
in Naomi? These might well be listed on the black- 
board for further discussion. 

The lesson writers mention several; let the class 
members suggest them in their own words. These 
are some of those suggested: deep devotion to God; 
strong, rugged faith to sustain her during the years 
of trouble; unprejudiced—able to adjust to strang- 
ers, even with family affection; strength of charac- 
ter attained from tragedy; kindly prudence; realistic 
attitude; full of common sense; dependability; gra- 
cious attractiveness; femininity. 

Some of the writers are inclined to think that 
Naomi was a little shrewd and calculating and that 
she may have been compromising Ruth in her rela- 
tions with Boaz. In considering this, we must re- 
member that the ethics of that day were much dif- 
ferent from those of today. Read Deuteronomy 














































25:5-10 to understand what the law was in t 
spect. Ruth was not offering herself to Boa 
dishonorable way, but was giving him the o; 
nity to “redeem” the family of his near kinsr 


In what way do these traits of Naomi ap 
the work of women in the church today? D 
the various traits from the point of view of th 
service of church women. Make the applic 
practical, suggesting specific situations in you 
church where women have manifested these 
traits and how they have helped the church. 
not be amiss to call names of faithful, depe: 
persons and to give examples of particular s¢ 

How much of the work of our church is d¢ 
women? Consider the various service grou 
women and what the church would be without 
If your class consists mostly of women, yo 
want to discuss the question, How can the wo 
work in this church be improved? Should 
broadened to include more women? Should t! 
ganizations now existing do more service t 
church? Are there sets or cliques among so 
the women’s organizations? 

Are modern women tending to lose some « 
finer traits of womanhood because of their chai 
status and occupation? If this is true, how c: 
church prevent it? How can avenues of serv 
the church take the place of cocktail bars and s 
irresponsibility referred to by Cox (Adult Stu: 
Should women be better than men? What trait 
we expect of a godly woman today? 

If your class is a men’s class, it will not hurt 
to be brought to appreciate the work of wom 
the church. Are these winsome and whole 
traits of personality limited to women? Hor 
they apply to the general work of the church 

If there is time remaining, you may want t 
cuss some of the numerous other suggestions 
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“Ruth and Naomi,” by Calderon 


by the lesson writers as lessons that can be learned 
from this story. But do not fail to keep the em- 
phasis upon Naomi, the mother-in-law whose in- 
fluence brought David’s Moabite grandmother to 
Judah. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Elwood R. Maunder 


We are told by students of literature that this 
is the era of the short story. Editors of popular mag- 
azines admit the public appetite for short stories is 
insatiable. Listening audiences give high Hooper 
ratings.to short radio dramas. The short story’s 
current fashion reminds the Bible scholar of one 
of the classic short stories of all time—the Old 
Testament Book of Ruth. 


The story of Naomi and her two daughters-in-law 
is particularly suited for reading in our times when 
the scourge of war has left so many widowed in its 
wake. It breathes a message of hope and encourage- 
ment to that army of lonely women. One doesn’t 
have to be a literary critic to feel the abiding 
strength of this story. Compare it with the run-of- 
the-mill stories you find in the popular women’s 
magazines or the flimsy plot of the average moving 
picture, and you will appreciate more fully the monu- 
mental value of the Bible in our literature. So if 
you have grown weary of mother-in-law diatribes 
and are bored by the false dialogue of unreal heroes 
and heroines, you will find no greater satisfaction 
than rereading the moving story of Naomi and Ruth. 

Naomi provides us with yet another example of 
how the ordinary person can make life significant 
for himself/herself and for others. There must have 
been something very winsome in Naomi’s character 
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to make her so beloved by her foreign-born daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

Every one of us can think of a woman who fits 
the Naomi pattern, one who has been confronted 
with the horror of loneliness and has risen master- 
fully above it. 


In the dingy Southwark Dock section of East 
London lives a stocky little Cockney woman with a 
bulbous nose and a passion for the most outlandish 
clothes to be seen outside a production of Charles 
Dickens. If you passed her on the street, you would 
be inclined to smile and say, “What a character.” 
But to a crowd of underprivileged little boys in her 
neighborhood she’s more important than Princess 
Elizabeth. Legend says she is in her sixties and still 
doing her daily stint as a charwoman. Whatever 
she saves out of her weekly pay packet goes out 
for her “cub pack’—model airplanes, footballs, 
carpentry tools, cricket bats. As far as is known this 
dear lady never has had a home of her own, husband 
and children. But she has never fallen victim to 
loneliness. In her own simple way she has always 
been too busy helping to represent the kingdom of 
God in London’s slums. 


Oo GD Gf 


Sin and Man’s Need of God 


Is IT NOT true that men, even in the best of health 
and in the happiest social environment, experience 
the loneliness of not being fully understood by any 
human being—a loneliness which an omniscient and 
loving Person alone could satisfy? Is it not true 
that there is something diabolical in men which 
makes them hurt what they most love, which gives 
them satisfaction in the misfortunes of others, how- 
ever much they may despise themselves for this 
satisfaction whenever they become aware of it? Is 
it not true that, in the face of human hatred, vio- 
lence, misery and injustice, the best of men, who in 
one sense are blameless for all these disasters, feel 
none the less a sense of responsibility for them and 
a corresponding sense of gnawing guilt and a crav- 
ing for forgiveness, somehow, from some quarter 
which they cannot specify?—-Theodore M. Greene, 
in The Christian Answer, edited by Henry P. Van 
Dusen; Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers; 1946. 
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A Good Book 


REVELATION AND RESPONSE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


by Cuthbert A. Simpson, 1947. University of 
Columbia Press. 195 pp.; $2.50. 


These addresses given on the Bishop Paddock 
Lectureship at General Theological Seminary, New 
York, comprise a scholarly work dealing with a sub- 
ject to which much serious thought is being devoted 
today. 


The title reveals the thesis clearly except in re- 
gard to extent of time. The author does not go in his 
interpretation beyond the Exile. Outstanding is the 
author’s exposition of the monotheistic trend in 
Hebrew religion even from the earlier days; also 
the sympathetic attitude toward the Jewish’ people 
who seem to fail for the most part to discern their 
larger destiny.—C. A. BOWEN. 








Foes of Personal Worth 


Our generation brings converging battalions 
against faith in personal worth. Science deliberately 
ignores individual differences in quest for general 
laws—a method valid in the scientific realm, but 
deadly in the interplay of human life. Astronomy 
speaks of light years, medicine of corpuscles, biology 
of chromosomes, and psychology of complexes: the 
man John Smith is easily forgotten. Sometimes he 
is lost. The mass formations of our dubious civil- 
ization are a graver threat. Cities herd men in 
mean streets and jostle them in crowds until iden- 
tity seems to vanish. Industry regiments men, and 
makes each personal equation the servant of the 
machine with its million “goods” in dreary replica. 
In the Middle Ages local apprenticeship and the 
craft guilds enthroned the individual or at least 
educed selfhood; but our mass production glorifies 
the cog-in-the-wheel. Meanwhile war robs a man 
of even his name: he is a number on a metal disc. 
Wholesale murder in daily announcement—“it is 
estimated that ten thousand were killed”—spreads 
a cynical doubt: 


Raving politics, never at rest—as this poor 
earth’s pale history runs,— 

What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam 
of a million million of suns?’ 


It is nowadays easy to think of man, but hard indeed 
to think in terms of this man and that man.—F rom 
Prayer,’ by George A. Buttrick, 1942; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 


The Lessons in August 


UNHARALDED, but heroic, acts of Baruch—the 
scribe, Ebed-melech—the Ethiopian, Andrew—the 
man who brought others, Dorcas—a woman of good 
works, and Ananias—disciple at Damascus, will be 
studied by classes using the International Lesson 
Series during August. 

The stories of Baruch and Ebed-melech will be 
found in the Old Testament, while the stories of 
Andrew, Dorcas, and Ananias are found in the New 
Testament. Adults will seek to discover qualities in 
the lives of these persons which made possible their 
contribution to the work of the Kingdom. 


The Basic Question 


IN the hour of death the only adequate consolation 
is that one has not evaded life, but has endured it, 
What a man shall accomplish or not accomplish, does 
not lie in his power to decide; he is not the One 
who will guide the world; he has only to obey. 
Everyone has, therefore, first and foremost (instead 
of asking which place is most comfortable for him, 
which connection is the most advantageous to him), 
to assure himself on the question of where Provi- 
dence can use him, if it so pleases Providence.— 
Soren Kierkegaard, Works of Love. Translated by 
David F. Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swenson. 
Princeton University Press. 


1Tennyson, ‘‘Vastness.” 
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“David and Jonathan” by Dore (Gramstorff B 


July 25: 
FRIEND 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


JONATHAN, LOYAL 


SCRIPTURE: I SAMUEL 18:1-4; 19:1-7; 20 
17-42; 23:16-18. 


The “unheralded Bible character” with wh« 
are concerned in this lesson is probably quité 
known, for the two classic friendships of all | 
ture are those of David and Jonathan in Old 7 
ment narrative and of Damon and Pythias in ( 
story. But just how well known is the complet 
selfishness and heroism of Jonathan’s part ir 
story? David was to become a great, wealthy 
powerful king, and for him Jonathan gave up e 
thing. 

Why is it that at their first meeting “the sx 
Jonathan was knit with the soul of David” so 
Jonathan loved David as himself (I Samuel 18 
No real explanation of this fast friendship is 
given, but these beautiful words suggest an i 
spiritual kinship between the young men who 
apparently to become constant companions in S 
court (18:2). Because “he loved him as his 
soul,” Jonathan seems the initiator in seali: 
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covenant of everlasting friendship with David 
(18:3). For the king’s son to strip off his own 
princely cloak and military equipment to give them 
to his commoner friend was utterly unheard-of 
evidence of the depth of his unselfish love (18:4). 
Thus an early source of the Books of Samuel de- 
scribes the beginning of this relationship. 

Soon for Jonathan this friendship meant terrible 
tension between family loyalty and his individual 
loyalty to David, and we must remember that in 
that ancient day the ties of family and clan loyalty 
were far more binding than in our modern day of 
relative individual freedom of choice. Saul’s jealousy 
of David is tragic, although understandable, and 
it went to excessive lengths in the king’s fits of 
anger. 

In the face of his father’s command that David 
should be put to death (19:1), Jonathan’s disclosure 
of the plot to David was nothing short of treason 
to the royal family and the state (19:2). His sub- 
sequent appeal to his father, presumably out in the 
field where David could overhear (19:3), was based 
on David’s personally praiseworthy behavior par- 
ticularly in his victory over ‘“‘the Philistine” (19: 
4-5). Saul, who was really a kindly and righteous 
man at heart, readily took oath revoking his previous 
order, and David was again restored to the court 
(19:6-7) —until the emotionally unstable king’s next 
outburst of uncontrollable wrath! Much of this 
account, particularly in its obvious reference to the 
Goliath story (ch. 17), is doubtless late in origin. 
That David was alternately in and out of favor with 
the king according to the latter’s mood seems most 
likely, Jonathan’s defense of his friend even against. 
his own father is undeniable. 

At length the crucial test of Jonathan’s loyalties 
comes. This interesting story, while from the later 
source, must reflect accurately the character of the 
king’s son. As Saul has come to the very community 
in which David is hiding, the fugitive flees to Jona- 
than, who seems surprised that his father, who 
closely confides in his son, has not told him of his 
new pursuit of David (20:1-2). As David is con- 
vinced there is “but a step” between him and 
death, the friends arrange to find out Saul’s true 
feeling by testing the king’s attitude concerning 
David’s absence from the royal celebration of the 
new moon festival to participate in annual family 
sacrifices at Bethlehem (20:3-7). Jonathan gladly 
agrees to discern his father’s attitude (20:8-10), 
and, again out in the field away from eavesdroppers 
(20:11), they solemnize another oath and plan the 
signal of the falling arrows (20:17-23). 

Saul could overlook David’s absence from the first 
day of the festival on the possible grounds of per- 
sonal accidental ceremonial uncleanness (cf. Leviti- 
cus 7:20; 15:16), but at the second day’s absence 
he demands an explanation of the conspicuously 
vacant seat opposite his general Abner (20:24-27). 
There is dramatic irony in the contrast between 
David’s presumed family loyalty in attending the 
Bethlehem sacrifice instead of the royal festival 
and what Saul, doubtless continually inwardly 
writhing at this unfortunate friendship, regards as 
his son’s family treason which will cost him the very 
kingdom itself (20:28-31). What a spectacular 
scene: The insanely angry father aiming his spear 
at his own son to get the amazingly unambitious 
youth to claim his just deserts, and the completely 
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selfless, starry-eyed young man not only defending 
his friend, but stalking out angrily from the sacred 
meal because of his father’s determination to see 
that his friend’s evident menace to the royal succes- 
sion should be ended (20:32-34) ! 

Next morning the prearranged signal is carried 
out (20:35-39). Jonathan’s personal safety de- 
manded that he let the signal suffice, but, throwing 
precaution to the winds, he orders the lad to return 
to the city, while he and his friend clasp in a series 
of desperate final embraces (20:40-41). David pros- 
trates himself in due deference to the heir to the 
throne, but they part under God-protected divine 
oath as equals and everlasting friends (20:42). 

The final meeting of the two friends, as told 
again in a probably late narrative, occurs after con- 
siderable time has elapsed and ‘while David is in 
flight from Saul in the southern desert country. 
Like a true friend who “loveth at all times” (Prov- 
erbs 17:17), Jonathan never hesitated when the 
necessity for sacrifice for his friend arose, and he 
remained loyal, even at the expense of his father’s 
favor and his own chances to be king. Here he 
suddenly appears when David is in direst need, 
“strengthened his hand in God,” and gives him his 
final encouraging word, that not only will his father 
never succeed in finding him, but that David shall be 
king and Jonathan himself only second in command, 
as “Saul my father knoweth” (23:16-17). At their 
parting, David and Jonathan were destined to be 
seeing each other alive for the last time (23:18), 
and Jonathan was never to become even second in 
command. Surely then, never were words more heart- 
felt than those in the dirge of memory which David 
composed at the knowledge of the untimely death of 
his friend (II Samuel 1:17-27). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Introductory statement 
A. Some quotations 
B. A situation 
C. David and Jonathan 
II. Nature of friendship 
. Why do we need friends? 
What are some dangers of friendship? 
How do we make friends? 
. What qualities make us good friends? 
. How can we be better friends? 
III. Divine friendship 
A. What does friendship teach us about God? 
B. Jesus and his friends 


HUW D 


You will want the lesson today to help adults ap- 
preciate friendship and to be better friends. 

Explain that the lesson is about friendship. You 
might want to quote one or two classic statements 
about friendship by way of introduction. Francis 
Bacon said, “We may .. . affirm most truly that it 
is a mere and miserable solitude to want true 
friends; without which the world is but a wilder- 
ness.” Emerson said, ‘““‘When they (friendships) are 
real, they are not glass threads or frost work, but 
the solidest thing we know... . The sweet sincerity 


of joy and peace, which I draw from this alliance 
with my brother’s soul, is the nut itself whereof all 
nature and all thought is but the husk and shell.” 
Cicero said, “Now friendship is nothing else than 
a complete union of feeling on all subjects, divine 
and human, accompanied by kindly feeling and 
attachment; than which, indeed, I am not aware 
whether, with the exception of wisdom, anything 


’ better has been bestowed on man by the immortal 


gods.” 

Someone has questioned whether one can have or 
be a true friend in this day of competition and 
struggle for power. Ask each class member to 
think of his or her two or three dearest friends, and 
then to consider some situation such as this. Sup- 
pose that you and your friend both wanted the same 
thing very much. Both of you had been working 
toward it for a long time. When the time came, 
only one of you could have it. What would you do? 
To be more specific, suppose a position is to be open. 
Mr. Jones is in line for it; he has the seniority and 
it rightfully should go to him. Mr. Smith, his friend, 
would like to have the position also. He is probably 
more fitted for it than Jones. What should Jones 
do? He can probably prevent Smith from getting 
the position by his influence and his seniority. He 
needs it to help provide security for himself and 
his family. He is a deserving man and will fill the 
position well. 

On the other hand, Jones is very fond of Smith. 
He would like to see him get ahead. The position 
Smith now has is not as good as the one Jones now 
has. There is little chance that Smith will ever 
be advanced where he is now. Smith, too, has a 
family to be considered. Jones truly believes that his 
friend, Smith, is better fitted to hold the position 
than he, Jones, is. What shall Jones do? Shall he 
go ahead and accept the position without thought of 
Smith? Shall he tell his employer about Smith, 
and leave it up to him to choose? Or shall he resign 
his seniority and ask that Smith be put into the 
position? What are the issues involved here and 
what is the ethical thing to do? Shall Jones consider 
Smith and the company for which he works above 
his own well-being? Or should he consider his 
family first? Let the pupils express themselves on 
the issues involved here. Ask each to think of him- 
self as Jones and his dearest friend as Smith and 
discuss possibilities of the situation. 

Then suggest that we have a parallel situation 
in the Scripture lesson for today, which tells the 
story of one of the classic examples of friendship. 
Divide the class into seven groups for reporting 
on the story. Assign them as follows: I Samuel 
18:1-4; 19:1-7; 20:1-11; 17-23; 24-29; 30-33; 35-40. 
After they have had time to read it and the com- 
ments on the “Lesson Notes” of Adult Student or 
Wesley Quarterly let them report on it. 

You might go from the story directly into a dis- 
cussion of friendship centered around the question, 
What does it mean to be a friend? Start this dis- 
cussion by asking, Why do persons need friends? 
Be sure that the point is made clearly that man is 
by nature a social being, that he needs friendship in 
order to be a whole person. Can a man be a person- 
ality all by himself? The class will agree that he 
certainly cannot be a Christian all by himself. Does 
this mean that we should depend upon our friends 
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to support us in time of crisis? To what « 
Be sure that the distinction is made between 
ing the ministrations of friends and becon 
dependent upon them that one loses his ab 
meet his own problems. 

What are some of the dangers of friendsh 
Wesley Quarterly several of these are mer 
The class will enumerate such things as bad in 
of unworthy friends; too much dependenc 
friends; exclusiveness in friendship, that is 
ting out others because one has one or tw 
friends. “What ought a public officer do 
dearest friend breaks the law the officer is } 
to defend and to preserve? ... A high 
student once asked if he should help his frie: 
sat near him in an examination or whether he 
keep the rule of the school and turn his 
down.” (“Your Friendship,” Wesley Quarter 

What do you think of “making contacts’ ? 
send your children to a certain college, be! 
a certain club—or even a certain church—ci 
certain individuals, because the “right peop! 
there? Why? Shall friendliness be reserve 
for one’s friends or the “right people’? 

What shall be our habits of practice in 7 
friends? What kind of friends do you make’ 
do you make new friends? Are you conten 
a few old friends so that you do not try t 
new ones? In discussing these questions n« 
paragraph in Wesley Quarterly headed, “Var 
Friendships,” or in Adult Student, “No Class |! 
aries.” Someone has said that there is no pe! 
ignorant or so poor that he cannot teach us 
things we do not know. 

What qualities make persons good friends 
these on the blackboard. Such qualities a: 
loyalty, fidelity, graciousness, sincerity, kir 
good disposition, thoughtfulness, sense of | 
and unselfishness will be suggested. Bring 
qualities of David and Jonathan in their frier 
How can we be better friends? Discuss thes« 
ous qualities as they apply in everyday life be 
friends. What things can we do for our f 
that we are not doing? Let each member mak 
gestions of how he himself thinks he might 
better friend. Is it practical to be friendly wi 
business or professional associates? Our co 
tors? Our employers? Our employees? 

What does fine human friendship teach us 
God? Can a gracious friend partake of the gr 
God? Grace means going out far beyond what 
justice would require. In the story of Jone 
Smith, justice would have given the positi 
Jones. Jones, because of his love of Smith a: 
loyalty to the firm and his friend, could grac 
allow Smith to have the position. Justice se« 
say that Jonathan, should have become the suc 
to King Saul. But Jonathan, through love for |! 
went far beyond justice and even risked his 
defend his friend. If men can behave in this 
ner, does not this teach us something of the 
of God in forgiving sins, in sustaining lif 
keeping it worth while for us? 

Who were Jesus’ friends? The lesson writers 
tion the Twelve and also the three special fr 
Peter, James, and John. The fact that Jesu 
friendly to the multitudes will also be ment 
Why do you suppose Jesus chose intimate fri 
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New Settings for Old Truths 
By Elwood R. Maunder 


These are difficult days in which to talk of friend- 
ship. Suspicion has settled down over the earth 
like a suffocating blanket. Look at a map and ask 
yourself what you see. What thoughts run through 
your mind as you survey the huge expanse of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics stretching from 
Black to Bering Seas? Direct your eye to the 
Eastern Mediterranean, to Palestine. What thoughts 
does this tiny sliver of land conjure in your mind? 
Now look at Argentina, or Spain, the Dutch East 
Indies, China, Czechoslovakia. Wherever we look, 
it seems we are confounded by doubts and fears. 

Do you see any Jonathans rising above selfish 
desire to preserve their claims to sovereignty for 
the sake of friendship? How about the late Mahatma 
Gandhi of India? Chaim Weizmann of Palestine? 
Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia? The late President 
Roosevelt? The late Wendell Willkie? Maxim Lit- 
vinov, former foreign minister of Russia? Albert 
Schweitzer? All of these men have played—some 
are still playing—mighty roles in the history of our 
times. Is their love of humanity the dominant force 
in our times, or are they only bright torches which 
burn brilliantly and are snuffed out by a more dom- 
inant force? - 

If these are our contemporary Jonathans, we must 
recognize a certain danger in our reverence for them. 
We may set them upon pedestals, glory in their de- 
votion to ideals of brotherhood and in so doing see 
them as a race of men apart from ourselves. 

The plain English factory girl glories in the 
beauty and charms of screen stars. For a brief hour 
in a darkened cinema she loses herself in the roman- 
tic experience of a fictional character portrayed by 
a lovely star. Afterward she goes home to her drab 
little flat. No wealthy young gallant whisks her off 
into another world of bright lights, sighing gypsy 
violins, and flashy convertible coupes. Her emotional 
diet of moving pictures and threepenny fiction helps 
satisfy her yearning for romantic expression, pro- 
vides her with a false feeling of emotional fulfill- 
ment. What she needs is friendship—leisure hours 
in fellowship with young men and women of her 
community engaged in expressing common interests. 

Like the factory girl, we sometimes become so 
captivated by qualities in our heroes and heroines 
that we fail to develop our own latent capabilities 
for friendship, for the expression of ideals we see 
and admire in others. True friendship is rarely 
acquired at bargain basement prices. Look what 
Jonathan paid for his friendship with David. We 
have all seen with a pang of grief the price Gandhi 
paid for the friendship and love of his Hindu and 
Muslim countrymen. Albert Schweitzer has-paid a 
mighty price for his friendship with Jesus Christ. 
How much have you sacrificed in the name of 
friendship? Think of your best friend—how much 
has his friendship cost you? How much of your 
security, social as well as material, would you risk 
for its sake? If we find sacrifice difficult, on the 
level of personal friendship, how much more dif- 
ficult it becomes on the impersonal level. How much 
are you prepared to sacrifice for the sake of friend- 
ship with your opposite number in China, in Brit- 
ain, or in Communist Russia? 
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SEE LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE, PAGES 4-17 


The following story, with the map and statistics, 
was taken from Some Facts About Latin Americans 
in the United States, published by the Editorial 
Departments of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of The Methodist Church—EDIToR. 


There are about two million Spanish-speaking 
people in the United States and the number is 
increasing. Eighty-five per cent of them are in the 
Southwest. The largest group is in San Antonio, 
where there are 50,000. Half the population of El 
Paso is Latin American. 

Most of these people are common laborers but 
many are skilled workers and professional people. 
They have created much of the wealth of the South- 
west. A quarter of a million served in the United 
States armed forces. One fourth of the men on 
Bataan were Latin Americans from New Mexico. 

The: Latin Americans have a Roman Catholic 
background. Illiteracy is high among the immi- 
grants but low among young people born here of 
Latin American parents. 

In Florida there are 15,000 persons born in Cuba, 
and many more of Cuban parentage born here. This 


is Florida’s largest immigrant group. The Cubans 
are regarded as high-class immigrants. 

The Methodist Church serves the Mexicans of 
the Southwest not only through the Southwest 
Mexican Conference and the Latin American Pro- 
visional Annual Conference with 9,300 members in 
134 churches, but also by churches and missions in 
several scattered centers. There are five Cuban 
churches in Florida. 

The Methodist Church supports the following 
schools for Latin Americans: Lydia Patterson In- 
stitute (including a theological department), El 
Paso, Texas; Holding Institute, Laredo, Texas; Har- 
wood Girls’ School, Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Frances De Pauw School, Los Angeles, California; 
and Spanish American Institute, Gardena, Cali- 
fornia. 

Nineteen community houses have been established 
for Latin Americans: Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
San Antonio, El] Paso, Beaumont, Alpine, San Mar- 
cos, Phar, Ozona, and Robstown, Texas; San Pedro, 
Los Angeles, and Calexico, California; Toledo, Ohio; 
Tampa and Key West, Florida. A Maternity Hos- 
pital and Clinic is located at El] Paso, Texas. 


For al whe wold 


KNOW aud 


UNDERSTAND 
THE BIBLE 


complete commentary for 
this age—broad in scope, sound in 
theo logy and scholarship—that 
will yield years of service and 


satisfaction 


edited by Frederick Carl Eiselen, 
Edwin Lewis, and David G. 
Downey 
The ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY is in reality a 
condensed Bible library. Here, in a single binding, are 
five fact-filled books, utilizing fully the rich treasures of 
present-day Bible scholarship. Concise and complete in 
every respect, it was planned and written to meet the 
demands and needs of our time. 
Its enlightened, yet readily understandable, text was con- 
chosen from 
and 


tributed by sixty-six outstanding scholars, 
various countries of the English-speaking world, 
from a wide range of denominations. 

The material includes introductory information, explana- 
tion of the whole book by chapter and verse. Principal 
ideas and incidents are emph: sized by bold type. The 
volume also includes cross-references, colored maps, and 
a complete index, 

Here are 1,452 inspired and inspiring pages, every one 
packed with the fullness and richness of the minds of 
the world’s foremost Bible scholars. The Asincpon 
Biste COMMENTARY iS a 
school teacher. 


“must” for every church 


Beautifully bound in dark blue cloth with gold-stamped 


titles. (AC) $6.00 
THUMB INDEXED EDITION. Available with thumb in- 
dex for easier reference $7.25 


NOTE: Orders will be filled with the plain edition 
unless indexed is specified. 


If sales tax applies in your state, 











These five books are included in the 
ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY 


BOOK I. 

Articles on the Bible as a Whole. Contains twelve 
chapters, each written by a recognized authority and 
each dealing with a specific phase of Bible usefulness, 
such as “How to Study the Bible,’ “The Bible—A Li- 
brary of Religion,” “The Bible as Literature,” “The 
Use of the Bible in Preaching.” 

BOOK Il. 

Articles on the Old Testament. This section begins with 
“The Formation of the Old Testament” and proceeds 
step by step to the concluding chapter, “The Religious 
Developments of the Intertestamental Period.” 

BOOK Ill. 

Commentary of the Books of the Old Testament. Oc- 
cupies more than 600 pages and covers every book, chap- 
ter, and verse. 

BOOK IV. 

Articles on the New Testament. Handled with the same 
scholarly care as the preceding section devoted to the 
Old Testament. 

BOOK V. 

Conmentary on the Books of the New Testament. Cov- 
ers every book, chapter, and verse in the New Testa- 
ment. 


No tax on interstate orders. 
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nt on orders within your state. 


The Methodis Publishing House 


please add necessary 


Ple order from House serving you 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 11 N ile 2 San Francisco 2 Kansas City 6 Portiand 5 
New York II Pittsburgh 30 R ond 16 Dallas | Baltimore 3 Boston 16 Detroit | 








